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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 
Vout. XLII, No. 5. 


SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


A MESSAGE TO ALL INTERESTED IN PRO- 
MOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
IN EUROPE. 


Wasurnaton, D. C., U. S. A., April, 1897. 


To the Boards of Management of Schools for the Deaf, 
and to all interested in promoting the education of the 
deaf in Europe, 

Greeting, 
from the Officers and Directors 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Washington, D. C., United States of America. 


The Institution committed to our care having completed 
the fortieth year of its existence, we deem the present a 
fitting occasion to answer in some detail the many in- 
quiries which have come from friends of the cause in 
Europe concerning the progress of the education of the 
deaf in our country. 

The oldest school existing in the United States was 
established in 1817, eighty years ago. The life of the 
Columbia Institution covers, therefore, just one-half of 
the period embraced in the history of schools for the 
deaf in America. 

In 1857 there were nineteen schools, the buildings and 
grounds of which had cost $1,371,736, the annual sup- 
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port of which involved an expenditure of $285,416, and 
in which 1,771 pupils were being educated: 

At the present time there are eighty-nine schools, with 
11,054 pupils under instruction during 1896. 

Thirty-four of these schools are in private hands, or 
are day-schools connected with the common-school sys- 
tem of some city or town. No statistics are available as 
to the cost of buildings and current expenses of these. 
For the fifty-five public institutions more than $11,000,000 
have been expended on buildings and grounds, and nearly 
$2,000,000 are appropriated, annually, for current ex- 
penses. In every State of our Union public provision is 
made for the education of the deaf, thirty-nine States 
having schools of their own, and the six States without 
them providing for the education of their deaf children in 
the schools of the neighboring States.* Industrial de- 
partments exist in all but two of the public schools, and 
in fourteen of the private and day schools. In the larger 
schools from five to seventeen different industries are 
taught. 

Up to the year 1867 the manual method of instruction 
prevailed in all schools, and very little speech was taught. 
But in that year several circumstances combined to call 
attention to oral teaching. Schools in which the oral 
method was to be used exclusively were established in New 
York and in Massachusetts. In April of that year the 
President of the Columbia Institution was authorized by 
the Board of Directors to make an extensive examination 
of schools for the deaf in Europe, with the view of deter- 
mining to what extent, if at all, it would be desirable to 
introduce the oral method into our institution. Forty- 
four schools were visited, and the report made to the 
Board recommended strongly that every deaf child should 
be given the opportunity to learn to speak. 


* The Census of 1890 showed that at that time there were 41,288 deaf- 
mutes in the United States. 
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The Directors of the Columbia Institution invited a con- 
ference of the principals of all the schools in our country 
to be held in Washington in May, 1868, to consider the 
recommendations of their president in regard to speech- 
teaching, and other matters of interest in the education of 
the deaf. 

Fifteen principals, one vice-principal, and two ex-prin- 
cipals, among whom were the most prominent and influ- 
ential in the country, attended this conference. 

The policy of introducing the oral method was fully 
discussed, and the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 


“Resolved, That in the opinion of this Conference it is the 
duty of all institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb 
to provide adequate means for imparting instruction in articu- 
lation and lip-reading to such of their pupils as may be able 
to engage with profit in exercises of this nature.”* 


The effect of this action, along with the influence of 
the oral schools and their friends, gave a notable impulse 
to the cause of oral teaching, with the result that within a 
few years all the larger schools carried into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Conference at Washington. 

In his examination of European Schools in 1867 the 
President of our Institution was impressed with the fact 
that the best results which came under his observation 
were attained, not by the practice of any single method, 


but by a judicious combination of the two which had for 
many years been rivals in Europe. He therefore recom- 
mended the general adoption of a Combined System, in 
which the most valuable and efficient elements of the man- 


ual and oral methods should be retained, and that the use 


*This meeting was the first of a series of Conferences of Principals 
which have been held quadrennially in other institutions for the deaf, 
the discussions of which have done much to develop and unify the system 
of instruction in our country. 
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of these respectively should depend on the capacities and 
needs of those who were to be educated. 

Careful experiment in the older schools, and frequent 
observation of results in the pure oral schools, has led to 
a prevailing conclusion in the minds of teachers of the 
deaf in our country that a considerable proportion of the 
deaf as a class are not capable of success in speech. And 
a majority of our teachers are of the opinion that under 
many conditions certain features of the manual method 
may be made use of to advantage. 

These views were given an authoritative sanction at a 
meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf held in California in 1886, at which advocates of 
both methods were present, by the unanimous adoption 
of the following preamble and resolution : 


“ Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction 
of the deaf has plainly shown that among the members of this 
class of persons great differences exist in mental and physical 
conditions and in capacity for improvement, making results 
easily possible in certain cases which are practically, and some- 
times actually, unattainable in others, these differences sug- 
gesting widely different treatment with different individuals, 
it is, therefore, 

“Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at 
present in America commends itself to the world, for the 
reason that its tendency is to include all known methods and 
expedients which have been found to be of value in the educa- 
tion of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of 
action, and works at the same time harmoniously, aiming at 
the attainment of an object common to all.” 


This broad platform was made a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the Convention, adopted at Flint, Michigan, in 
1895, and the Convention has since been incorporated by 
a special act of the Congress of the United States.* 


* The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf is an organiza- 
tion, membership in which is open to all persons actually engaged in the 
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The manner in which the oral teaching of the deaf has 
become general in our country is deserving of special 
notice. 

The purely oral schools, the first of which were estab- 
lished thirty years ago, have not become numerous. 

Of the fifty-five public schoels of the country (not in- 
cluding day-schools), only five sustain the pure oral 
method, and these five contain but 567 pupils out of 
10,086 in all the public schools. But speech is taught 
in every one of the other schools, in connection with a 
greater or less use of features of the manual method. 
In the fifty public schools in which a Combined System 
prevails, with a pupilage of 9,519, more than 4,000 
pupils are taught speech.* 

From these statements, two conclusions may be drawn : 
(1) that in the public schools for the deaf in the United 
States all the pupils are given the opportunity to learn to 
speak; and (2) that with those who cannot attain sub- 
stantial success, instruction in speech is not continued. 

The present attitude in our country, after thirty years 
of effort to supplant the manual method by the oral, is, 
therefore, unmistakably in favor of a Combined System, 
in which the best effects of both methods may be secured. 

The work to which the Columbia Institution has chiefly 
devoted itself since its incorporation has been the estab- 
lishment and development of an advanced department, a 
college, in which the education of the deaf might be car- 


education of the deaf. Its general meetings are held triennially, and 
local meetings may be held more frequently. Fourteen general meetings 
of the Convention have been held, with great profit, at different points 
in the United States and in Canada. 

An association is also in existence ‘* to promote the teaching of speech 
to the deaf,” which has had several meetings, the effect of which has 
been to heighten public interest in this feature of the education of the 
deaf. 

*The thirty-four private and day schools average about twenty-five 
pupils each, having in all, during 1896, 968 pupils, about one-half of 
whom were in pure oral schools. 
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ried forward so as to include courses of study in the 
higher Mathematics and Sciences, General History and 
Literature, Sociology and Philosophy, the Ancient and 
Modern Languages, and such technological studies as the 
deaf might be found capable of pursuing with profit. 

The success of this undertaking, entered upon in 1864, 
has justified, beyond all question, the wisdom of those who 
devised and proposed it to Congress. 

Five hundred and eight young men and young women 
have received the training of the College, and have proved 
by their intellectual development that deafness presents 
no obstacle to a very high degree of mental culture. 

The practical advantages of the higher education to 
these young people have been marked and great, as will be 
shown by an enumeration of some of the occupations 
that have opened to them in consequence thereof. 

In 1893 the following report was made :— 


“ Fifty-seven who have gone out from the College have been 
engaged in teaching ; four have entered the Christian minis- 
try; three have become editors and publishers of newspapers ; 
three others have taken positions connected with journalism ; 
fifteen have entered the civil service of the Government—one 
of these, who had risen rapidly to a high and responsible 
position, resigned to enter upon the practice of law in patent 
cases in Cincinnati and Chicago, and has been admitted to 
practice in the Supreme Court of the United States; one is 
the official botanist of a State, who has correspondents in 
several countries of Europe who have repeatedly purchased 
his collections, and he has written papers upon seed tests and 
related subjects which have been published and circulated by 
the Agricultural Department; one, while filling a position as 
instructor in a Western institution, has rendered important 
service to the Coast Survey as a microscopist, and one is en- 
gaged as an engraver in the chief office of the Survey; of three 
who became draughtsmen in architects’ offices, one is in suc- 
cessful practice as an architect on his own account, which is 
also true of another, who completed his preparation by a 
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course of study in Europe ;* one has been repeatedly elected 
recorder of deeds in a southern city, and two others are re- 
corders’ clerks in the West; one was elected and still sits as 
a city councilman; another has been elected city treasurer, 
and is at present cashier of a national bank; one has become 
eminent as a practical chemist and assayer; two are members 
of the Faculty of the College, and two others are rendering 
valuable service as instructors therein; some have gone into 
mercantile and other offices; some have undertaken business 
on their own account; while not a few have chosen agricul- 
tural and mechanical pursuits, in which the advantages of 
thorough mental training will give them a superiority over 
those not so well educated. Of those alluded to as having 
engaged in teaching, one has been the principal of a flourish- 
ing institution in Pennsylvania; one is now in his second year 
as principal of the Ohio Institution; one has been at the 
head of a day-school in Cincinnati, avd later, of the Colorado 
Institution; a third has had charge of the Oregon Institution ; 
a fourth is at the head of a day-school in St. Louis; three 
others have respectively founded and are now at the head of 
schools in New Mexico, North Dakota, and Evansville, Indi- 
ana; and others have done pioneer work in establishing 
schools in Florida and in Utah.” 


In 1891 a Normal Department was established in con- 
nection with the College, the object of which is to train a 
few well-educated young men and women, each year, in 
both the manual and oral methods of teaching the deaf. 
The students in this department are not deaf-mutes. Con- 
sequently, they are able to render valuable service in the 
correction and development of the speech of the regular 
students of the College. 

Twenty-six young men and six young women have been 
trained in our Normal Department, a majority of whom, 
having received the Bachelor’s degree in other colleges, 


* This young man prepared, two years ago, a complete set of plans and 
specifications for a dormitory for our institution, in accordance with 
which the building was satisfactorily erected. 
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have been made Masters of Arts at the conclusion of their 
course with us. 

The regular students of our College receive degrees in 
the Arts, in Science, Letters, or Philosophy, according to 
the courses of study which they have pursued. 

The liberality of Congress in providing nearly all the 
funds needed for the upbuilding and support. of the Col- 
lege has been marked from the year of its establishment. 

Suitable grounds and temporary buildings were pro- 
vided by Congress before the College was opened ; and, 
from time to time, additions have been made until the 
aggregate of the benefactions of the Government for 
grounds and buildings exceeds half a million of dollars. 

The annual appropriation by Congress for the support 
of the College is over fifty thousand dollars, and sixty poor 
students from different parts of the country are received 
without charge for board and tuition. The number of 
students under instruction in 1896 was one hundred and 
twelve. After what has been said as to our opinions con- 
cerning methods, it is hardly necessary to add that the 
teaching of the College is on the Combined System. 

Opportunity is given to every student to learn to speak— 
frequent drill in speech is afforded to all who need and 
desiré it. Much intercourse between students and their 
instructors and among students themselves is by speech. 

The chief use of the sign-language is in public lectures 
and addresses. The manual alphabet is largely employed 
in conducting the recitations of the class-room, for the 
reason that it is believed to furnish the best means of 
quick and accurate communication for work in which an 
entire class can take part understandingly. 

In closing this communication, the Officers and Direc- 
tors of the Columbia Institution, speaking for their col- 
leagues throughout the United States, beg to acknowledge 
the debt of gratitude due from our country to Europe in 
the matter of the education of the deaf; for we have always 
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to remember that the essential features of the methods we 
now make use of have come to us from the schools of the 
Old World, the founders and promoters of which will ever 
be held in grateful remembrance by the deaf-mutes of 
America and their friends. 

And we hope it will not be felt in any quarter that the 
suggestions of this paper are offered in any spirit of self- 
glorification. 

We and our predecessors have endeavored to discharge 
as faithfully as possible, during forty years, the duties 
devolved upon us by the Government of the United States. 
We have striven to discover and put in practice the 
methods which seem likely to produce the best results. 
We have undertaken to solve the problem of the higher 
education of the deaf. And it will be a source of happi- 
ness to us if the presentation of the results of our labors 
to our colleagues in Europe shall lead to the betterment 
of the condition of the deaf in that part of the world. 


For if this shall come to pass, we shall feel that some- 
thing, however little, will have been done towards dis- 
charging the obligations under which we have long rested. 

Invoking the continued blessing of Heaven on the cause 
we all have at heart, we are, with assurances of the highest 


consideration, 


Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET. 
JOHN B. WIGHT. 
LEWIS JOHNSON DAVIS. 
HENRY L. DAWES. 
JOS. R. HAWLEY. 
EDWARD C. WALTHALL. 
SERENO E. PAYNE. 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS. 
BYRON SUNDERLAND. 
JOHN W. FOSTER. 
WILLIAM L. WILSON. 


PRESIDENT GALLAUDETS MISSION TO THE 
DEAF AND THEIR FRIENDS IN EUROPE. 


U. S. Mam Sreamsuip Paris, 
On THE ATLANTIC, August 9-12, 1897. 


To the Editor of the Annals: 

I Know it is a little out of the ordinary for the Annals 
to publish letters, but in attempting to put into shape a 
narrative of some of my recent experiences in Europe 
among the deaf, in and out of schools, I find the episto- 
lary form best suited to the story I have to tell, and so 
will venture to ask the suspension of your prevailing rule 
in my favor for this time. 

I must also ask your indulgence, and that of your read- 
ers, for the frequent reference I shall be compelled to 
make to demonstrations of regard I have received in 
many quarters, assuring you and them that I have looked 
upon them as by no means personal, but as given to me 
because I happened, for the time being, to stand as a 
recognized exponent and champion of a cause in which 
the adult deaf-mutes of Europe are to-day most earnestly 
enlisted. Feeling thus, I shall not hesitate to speak freely 
of incidents, the relation of which might, under certain 
conditions, be taken as indicative of vanity. That noth- 
ing is further from my thought and feeling I am sure 
those who know me well will believe. 

Since landing at Naples on the 20th of May, I have 
visited seventeen schools for the deaf in the cities of 
Naples, Rome, Milan, and Como in Italy; Gratz and Vi- 
enna in Austria; Breslau, Berlin, Leipsic, and Frankfort- 
on-the-Main in Germany; Zurich and Geneva in Switz- 
erland ; Paris, France ; and Belfast in Ireland. 

In these schools, while I have seen much good work 


done, have heard excellent speech from many pupils, and 
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have observed ready lip-reading in many instances, I have 
found nothing essentially different from what fell under 
my notice thirty years ago when I examined a much larger 
number of schools in Europe, and visited eleven of the 


seventeen lately inspected. 

In more than a few classes I noted that a number of 
pupils were not brought forward for exhibition, though 
most of them, with upraised hands, made known their de- 
sire to be heard. The utterance of many who were al- 
lowed to speak was difficult and practically unintelligible. 
Painful repetitions on the part of teachers were often 
necessary, and sometimes failed to convey the desired in- 
formation. My knowledge of the sign-language made it 
easy for me to recognize frequent resorts to this means of 
communication by teachers and pupils which would escape 
the notice of one less familiar with that language. In 
some of the so-called oral schools signs were freely used 
in the class-room, as also in chapel exercises. 

In conversations with principals and teachers in oral 
schools I was many times assured that the oral method 
was often insufficient, that more than a few pupils failed 
of success in speech, and that features of the manual 
method would be gladly accepted and made use of, were 
such a course not forbidden by superior authority. 

In a class in one oral school I saw every spoken word 
interpreted by the pupils into signs, so as to make sure 
that the meaning was understood. In another oral school 
I found the sign-language employed in religious instruc- 
tion, in all addresses to the pupils as a body, to a con- 
siderable extent in the school-room, and without restric- 
tion among the pupils out of school. 

At the same time I heard as good speech in this schoo] 
as in those from which it was attempted to banish signs. 

The only school avowedly conducted on the Combined 
System which I saw in session (that at Belfast being in 
vacation at the time of my visit) was the one at Gratz, in 
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Austria. Of the results reached in this school, in speech, 
in mental development, and in a general appearance of 
intelligence and vivacity among the pupils, I received a 
very favorable impression. Iam convinced that the effort 
to banish signs from a school for the deaf exerts a repres- 
sive and narrowing influence on the intellectual growth 


of its pupils. 

I will not enlarge further on what I observed in schools 
for the deaf. I am sure I held my mind open for any 
new impfessions that might present themselves, and 
equally certain that I saw nothing different from what fell 
under my observation thirty years agv—nothing to change 
or modify the conclusions I then reached as to the rela- 
tive value of methods or as to the desirability of bringing 
them together into a Combined System. 

Much more interesting and surprising were my expe- 
riences with the educated adult deaf-mutes I encountered, 
of which I will now endeavor to give some account. 

While in the Custom-House at Naples, just after landing, 
my son brought me word that two deaf men were looking 
for me. These proved to be Francesco Guerra, well 
known to many in America by his writings in European 
journals for the deaf, and Pietro Sensale, a decorative 
artist of no mean ability. The welcome to Italy I re- 
ceived from these two men, emphasized by floral offerings 
and demonstrations of southern cordiality, were most 
touching. Mr. Guerra had selected a hotel for me, and 
they both accompanied me thither. Several other deaf- 
mutes were at the Custom-House. During my stay in Na- 
ples Guerra and Sensale were constant in their attentions. 
Mr. Guerra’s brother, a Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
called on me and received me at his own home. It would 
be impossible for me to repeat all that these two intelli- 
gent deaf-mutes said to me as to the condition of the 
great mass of the educated deaf of Italy, of the insuffi- 
ciency of the oral method, and of their hope that a reform 
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in methods was coming. It will be enough for me to say 
that they were most earnestly devoted to the cause of the 
Combined System, and felt that the deaf of Italy would 
never be properly educated until that system became prev- 
alent. 

In Rome I had several interviews with Francesco 
Micheloni, a highly educated deaf man, with a good com- 
mand of speech, who holds a position in the Royal bureau 
of statistics. Mr. Micheloni was the editor of LZ’ Avvenire 
det Sordomuti, a paper published in the interest of the 
deaf of Italy in the year 1896. He attended the Geneva 
Congress of Deaf-Mutes of that year, as a representative 
of the Minister of Public Instruction at Rome, and made 
a report td that official, in which he warmly endorsed the 
recommendations of the Congress in favor of the Combined 
System, though he had been educated in the Royal Insti- 
tution at Milan. 

Mr. Micheloni introduced me to his chief, Mr. Luigi 
Bodio, Director General of Statistics, who has a deaf 
daughter, tanght under the oral method at Milan, and 
whom I met a few days later in that city. -Mr. Bodio was 
much interested in what I was able to tell him of our 
American schools and methods, and said his experience 
and observation led him to believe that for the general 
education of the deaf the Combined System was superior 
to any single method. 

My first meeting with any considerable number of deaf- 
mutes was at Vienna, where, shortly after my arrival, I was 
called on by Bernard Brill, the veteran editor of the Zau6- 
stummen-Courier, who invited me to accept the hospitality 
of the Zauhstummenverein of Vienna. At the time ap- 
pointed, Mr. Brill and Mr. Loew (a cousin of Jacques 
Loew, well known to the deaf-mutes of New York and 
Chicago) called for me and accompanied me to a restaurant 
where the Verein was in the habit of meeting. It was a 
surprise to me to find these German-speaking deaf-mutes 
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(for they could all speak and some of them very well), or- 
ganized precisely as the deaf-mutes of many of our Amer- 
ican cities are, using a language of signs which I under- 
stood with little difficulty, addressing me in this language 
and comprehending easily the responses I made in signs 
such as I am accustomed to use at home. My reception 
by the deaf of Vienna was most cordial. As I spoke to 
them in my mother tongue I caught one saying to another, 
“Ts he not a deaf-mute? He uses signs like one.” I 
certainly felt at home among these deaf friends, and no 
anxiety about the tenses and genders of a foreign language 
marred the pleasure of my evening with them. A bright 
and intelligent young teacher from the Imperial Royal In- 
stitution was present, who had deaf-mute relatives, and 
who used signs like one “ to the manner born.” 

As I stepped out of the train at Breslau and looked up 
and down the platform to see which way to go, a man of 
towering form and of size in proportion confronted me 
with: “This must be Dr. Gallaudet,” and on my smiling 
assent, the giant folded me in his arms and kissed me on 
both cheeks. This was Mr. Heidsiek, well known to the 
readers of the Annals as the courageous German teacher 
who has dared to declare for a Combined System of edu- 
cating the deaf. Immediately behind him came a score 
and more of men and women to give me welcome to Bres- 
lau. They were representatives of the Zaubstummenverein 
of that city. Presently a maiden of a dozen summers of- 
fered me a bouquet of flowers, and began addressing me in 
English, as follows : 

“ Dear Sire: You will allow me to speak for the present 
deaf-mutes and all the others of Breslau, and to welcome 
you heartily in this town.’ The name of Gallaudet excites 
pleasure and gratitude in the hearts of all German deaf 
and dumb. They are very happy to see the distinguished 
friend and adviser of the American deaf-mutes, and I hope 
that it will please you in this town, and that your voyage 
will be a great good for the deaf and dumb.” 
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The little girl was a daughter of Mr. Heidsiek, who, 
with the help of her mother, a good English scholar, had 
prepared to bid me welcome in the language of my coun- 
try. After a short time spent in exchanging salutations 
with the deaf, I left them with the understanding that I 
was to meet them and others socially in the evening. 

At night Mr. Heidsiek accompanied me to a banqueting 
hall in one of the large restaurants, where I found up- 
wards of a hundred deaf-mutes assembled to meet me. 
My place at the table was decorated with flowers, and 
everything possible was done to assure me of the regard 
of the deaf of Breslau. Speeches were made in the lan- 
guage of signs, and opportunity was afforded for my meet- 
ing and conversing with the officers of the Verein and 
others. During my stay of two days in Breslau Mr. Heid- 
siek was unremitting in his attentions, inviting me to dine 
at his home, and escorting me to the Institution in which he 
teaches—one of the largest, by the way, in Germany, and, 
I may add, one in which the results, as I observed them, 
seemed to be of the best. 

My next stopping-place in Germany was Berlin, where, 
though I saw fewer deaf-mutes than in Breslau, I met 
many of them in their homes under very interesting con- 
ditions. The deaf-mutes of Berlin, through one or more 
of their societies, have purchased a large building, in which 
there are many separate apartments suitable for the occu- 
pancy of small families. These are rented exclusively to 
deaf-mutes, many of whom carry on their trades, such as 
tailoring, shoemaking, seamstress work, and the like, in 
their own homes. Through the courtesy of Mr. Fritz 
Zitelmann, a prominent deaf-mute of Berlin, I was able to 
visit these homes of the deaf and converse with many of 
their inmates. A certain part of the building was used 
for the care of aged and infirm deaf-mutes, who needed 
assistance ; and I found a very intelligent hearing lady, 
Mrs. Anna Schenck, whose husband was a deaf-mute, in- 
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stalled in the building as President of the “ Union of 
Deaf-Mute Women of Berlin.” Mrs. Schenck also edits 
and publishes the Zauhstummen-Freund, and her brother, 
Mr. Fiirstenberg, is at the head of a school for deaf-mutes 
in Chili. 

I quote from my journal record of a conversation [ had 
with Mrs. Schenck one evening in her rooms : 

“T had much conversation with her about the deaf in 
Germany and the system of education employed. She 
was emphatic in saying that the results of the pure oral 
method were very unsatisfactory. The deaf, she said, 
were little benefited by the speech they gave so much 
time to acquire; they made little use of it. They were 
never able to mingle much with hearing people, and they 
had most pleasure in associating with each other. They 
conversed in signs mainly. Mrs. Schenck fully confirmed 
my views as to the Combined System and said the Ger- 
man schools would do much better work if they would 
adopt some of our American methods.” 

After leaving the deaf-mute settlement, I had an oppor- 
tunity of spending a couple of hours with some of the 
leading members of the Berlin Zuubstummenverein, who 
had assembled on very short notice to meet me. Among 
these was Mr. Carl Rumpf, President of the Central- 
verein fiir das Wohl der Taubstummen zu Berlin, who 
resides in the building already described, at 45 Elisabeth 
Strasse, and has taken a leading part in the development 
of the movement to provide homes for the deaf at mod- 
erate cost. 

The largest assemblage of deaf-mutes, in Germany, 
brought together to meet me was in Leipsic, the home of 
Heinicke. The chief mover in arranging for this gather- 
ing was Mr. A. M. Watzulik, of Altenburg, very near 
Leipsic, who will be remembered by many in America as 
one of the brightest of the foreign delegates to the Inter- 
national Congress of the Deaf, at Chicago, in 1893. Mr. 
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Watzulik had the hearty co-operation of the officers of 
the Leipsic Zaubstummenverein, President Robert San- 
dig, Secretary Otto Kresse, Treasurer Hermann Hoffmann, 
and others, in arranging for my reception. A committee 
of seven waited on me at my lodgings a few hours after 
my arrival in Leipsic, and on the evening of the following 
day called to conduct me to the hall where the “ Com- 
mers” was to be held. There I found some two hun- 
dred deaf-mutes assembled with Mr. Voigt, Director of 
the Institution for Deaf-Mutes, and a number of his 
teachers.* Nothing could exceed the cordiality and re- 
gard with which I was received. My place at table was 
profusely decorated with flowers, deaf-mutes were in at- 
tendance from adjoining cities and towns, thirteen coming 
from Berlin, most of whom were to make their journey 
back during the latter part of the night so as to be at 
their work the next day. Letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulation and respect were presented from 7aubstum- 
menvereins in Brunswick, Zittau, Munich, Vienna, Alt- 
wasser, Bonn, Cologne, Worms, Cassel, Altona, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Plauen, Gorlitz, and Nuremberg. Speeches 
were made in the sign-language by Mr. Watzulik, the 
officers of the Verein, Mrs. Anna Schenck, and others. 
My responses seemed to be easily understood and were 
received with evident satisfaction. Mr. Voigt, Director 
of the Leipsic Institution for Deaf-Mutes, was called up 
and made a lively address in speech and the language of 
signs, par? passu, vividly reminding me of similar efforts 
I have seen and heard from our old friend Dr. Isaac 
Lewis Peet. Mr. Voigt showed himself to be what few 
oral teachers of the deaf in America are, a master of the 
language of gestures. The social intercourse of the 
Leipsic ‘“‘ Commers” was prolonged to a late hour, and I 
had a good opportunity for personal conversation with 
many present. I must not forget to mention that, in the 


*Mr. Voigt had previously called on me at my lodgings. 
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course of the evening, Mr. Sandig, President of the 
Allgemeine Taubstummenverein zu Leipzig, presented me, 
in behalf of his society, with a beautiful printed certificate 
of honorary membership, a testimonial I shall preserve 
with great satisfaction. 

My visit on the following day to the school founded by 
Heinicke was one of unusual interest. I was given the 
freedom of all the class-rooms, and visited many. ! was 
invited and encouraged to examine pupils myself. I found 
the average facility in speech and lip-reading equal to the 
best I have ever seen in any school. And yet, while lim- 
itations were put upon the use of signs, especially in the 
upper classes, they were not infrequently employed to 
clear up a difficulty or to elucidate a meaning that was 
obscure. Signs were not interdicted among the pupils, 
and I was told that they were used in religious instruc- 
tion and when the whole body of pupils were addressed 
together. I could not avoid the reflection that but little 
further progress was needed in this school, in the employ- 
ment of features of the manual method, to justify its being 
classed as a Combined-System school. To Director Voigt, 
and to his chief assistant, Mr. Gépfert, I am greatly in- 
debted for many courtesies shown me during my stay in 
Leipsic. 

My next meeting with the deaf was in Frankfort-on the- 
Main, where I tarried for a single night only. On reach- 
ing my hotel I learned that a deaf gentleman had already 
been inquiring for me, and within half an hour he came 
again. This was Mr. Adam Brehler, President of the 
Verein of Frankfort. An impromptu meeting of the deaf 
of the city had been arranged for that evening, and a 
score or so gave me a most cordial welcome. There were 
no formal speeches, but we spent two or three hours in 
pleasant social intercourse, comparing notes as to the con- 
dition of the deaf in Germany and the United States. 
Much interest was shown in the higher education of the 
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deaf, and I had to answer many questions about the 
College. 

Before speaking of the deaf-mutes of Geneva, I must 
record a very interesting interview which I had in Zurich, 
with, probably, the oldest living teacher of the deaf, Mr. 
Schibel, now over ninety-one years of age, and who was 
Director of the school at Zurich for sixty years, retiring 
from active labor only five years ago. I first met Mr. 
Schibel in 1867, when I spent an instructive day in his 
school. He retains his physical and mental powers in a 
remarkable degree, and was overjoyed to meet me again. 
Though always an enthusiastic teacher of speech, I found 
him now, as in 1867, far from being an extremist, admit- 
ting that not all the deaf could learn to speak well, and 
that signs were often helpful in teaching. When I laugh- 
ingly said to him that if he would remain in Zurich ten 
years longer, reaching his centennial, as he seemed quite 
likely to do, I would try to come and see him again, he 
replied with tears in his eyes: “God only knows. Our 
next meeting may be in Heaven.” With most affectionate 
embraces he bade me good-bye, with every good wish for 
the continued success of our College, in reference to 
which he had shown the greatest interest. 

A few days after my arrival in Geneva I received a call 
from Mr. Jules Salzgeber, President of the Geneva Con- 
gress of the Deaf of 1896, and Mr. Jacques Ricca, Secre- 
tary of the same Congress. These gentlemen were, natu- 
rally, prominent among the deaf of Geneva, and invited 
me to meet with them the following Sunday evening. 
This interview was of equal interest with those I had at 
Frankfort and Berlin. The number in attendance was 
not as large as it would have been had not several mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ Union” been away on their vacations. At 
the close of the evening President Salzgeber, on behalf of 
the Union, presented me with a fine photograph of the 
International Congress of the Deaf of 1896, of which, as 
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I have already said, he was President. In this meeting 
of the deaf at Geneva, the surprising fact came out that 
Mr. Salzgeber and Mr. Ricca both had hearing wives, 
with whom, by mutual preference, they conversed almost 
wholly by signs, although the men had both been edu- 
cated in pure oral schools, and were better speakers than 
the average. The wife of one of them told me that while 
her husband made considerable use of speech in his busi- 
ness and for limited conversation, that for a really enjoy- 
able talk they had to fall back on signs. 

Those who are at ail familiar with associations of deaf- 
mutes in Europe will not be surprised to learn that Paris 
carries off the palm among all cities for the number of its 
organizations. First, there is 7’ Association Amicale des 
Sourds-Mucets de France, of which Mr. Henri Genis is Presi- 
dent, who will be remembered by many in America as a dele- 


gate to the Chicago Congress. Thenthere are / A ppui Fra- 
ternel des Sourds-Muets de France, presided over by Mr. 


Pioche, and /’ Union Francaise des Sourds- Muets, of which 
Mr. J. Berthelis President. Larger than either of these, I 
judge, is the Alliance Silencieuse, Ancienne Ligue pour 
’ Union Amicale des Sourds-Muets, of which Mr. Eugéne 
Graff is President. And then, as well as I can understand, 
these associations are more or less connected with a Conseil 
Supérieur des Sociétés Frangaises de Sourds-Muets, of 
which Mr. Cochefer is the chief officer. Then comes the 
Journal des Sourds-Muets, not a society, but a source of 
decided influence, edited and published by Mr. Henri 
Gaillard, who was with Mr. Genis and others at the 
Chicago Congress. All these associations, and Mr. 
Gaillard, both as editor and in his personal capacity, 
showed me great courtesy during my stay in Paris, all of 
which I sincerely appreciate. 

The Association Amicale arranged for a conference 
on a Sunday afternoon, at the Mayoralty of the VI 
Arrondissement of the City of Paris, at which a large num- 
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ber of deaf-mutes were present, as also the Abbe Goislet, 
the chaplain of the Paris Institution for Deaf-Mutes, 
with Professors Boyer and Bertoux. Speeches were 
made by President Genis, Mr. Gaillard, Honorary Pro- 
fessor Dusuzeau and others, and interested attention was 
given to an address of some length from myself. 

On the evening of the following day a banquent was 
given, under the auspices of 2’ Association Amicale, at 
which officers and members of different societies were 
present, and a message of greeting was sent in from 
? Union Francaise. At this festivity I was informed that 
I had been elected an honorary member of the Associa- 
tion Amicale, and received the badge of membership, 
an artistic medallion likeness of the Abbe de I’Epée, in 
silver. 

I was invited by /’ Alliance Silencieuse to take the place 
of Honorary President at their Annual Banquet, July 
25th, which is held in honor of the birth of the Abbe de 
l’Epée and the decrees of 1791 and 1793, but was not 
able to attend this function as my engagements in Eng- 
land compelled me to leave Paris before the date fixed for 
the banquet. Later, I received notice, in England, from 
the President of the Ad/iance that I had been elected to 
the oftice of Honorary President of the Society, and later 
still I received at the Banquet of the London Congress, 
of which more anon, from the hands of Mr. René Hirsch, 
a French delegate to the Congress, a very beautiful 
memorial medal from the Conseil Supérieur, with the in- 
scription, “A E. M. Gallaudet, Bienfaiteur des Sourds- 
Muets, 25 Juillet, 1897.” 

In speaking of the courtesies of the Parisian deaf-mutes 
I must not omit mention of the hospitality of the vener- 
able Mr. Griolet, who was in Americain 1895-6. He was 
most attentive, giving a dinner in my honor, at which I 
had the pleasure of meeting Professor Bélanger, of the 
Paris Institution, Mr. Urbain Borie, the deaf-mute poet, 
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and others. After the dinner the party adjourned to Mr. 
Griolet’s apartments, where he showed his guests many 
interesting collections, among which was a series of unique 
photographs, taken by a deaf-mute, one every thirty min- 
utes, of the Place Vendome, on the memorable day when 
the Commune tore down the beautiful column erected 
there in honor of Napoleon I. 

On the day of my departure from Paris I received two 
gifts of unusual artistic merit, the artists bringing them 
to my lodgings in person. One was a life-like bust of the 
Abbe de l’Epée, by the deaf sculptor Gustave Hennequin, 
and the other a half-size medallion of the good Abbe, by 
Fernand Hamar, another deaf sculptor. 

The Conference of British Instructors of the Deaf, 
held at Glasgow, July 28-30, was an important and inter- 
esting meeting. I had the pleasure of being present dur- 
ing the sessions of the 29th, and should have attended 
those of the day before had I not been detained in Lon- 
don to meet the Right Honorable Joseph Chamberlain, 
M. P. and Secretary of State for the Colonies, with whom 
pleasant recollections were revived of his visit to the 
College at Washington some years since, and of the very 
accurate account he gave of this visit to the Royal Com- 
mission when called before it in 1887. In this interview 
I had the opportunity of enlisting Mr. Chamberlain’s in- 
terest in behalf of the project for a College for the Deaf 
in the United Kingdom. 

The most enjoyable feature of my visit to Glasgow was 
a dinner given by Mr. Addison, Headmaster of the Glas- 
gow Institution for the Deaf, to the headmasters present, 
with a few veteran teachers and officers of schools. With 
several American guests present this was truly an inter- 
national affair, the leading toasts being to Queen Victoria 
and President McKinley. In the feast of reason and flow 
of soul, which was ample and inspiring, Britons and Yan- 
kees seemed as countrymen of one another. The speaking 
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wound up with an invitation to the British guests, pro- 
visionally accepted by a number, to attend our Convention 
of American Instructors in 1898. 

Going to, about, and from Belfast, I rejoiced in putting 
all responsibility for myself on the broad shoulders of our 
former student and valued friend Francis Maginn, “ the 
irrepressible Irishman,” as I think he rather likes to have 
me call him. Being very kindly entertained by Mr. A. D. 
Lemon, Honorary Secretary of the Belfast Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes, I received my orders from time to time from 
my old student, and so came into very pleasant relations 
with many of the deaf of Belfast and vicinity. First, there 
was an excursion to a pretty seaside resort, Newcastle, in 


which some seventy-five of the deaf joined ; then an inter- 


view with a reporter of the leading newspaper of Belfast ; 
then an address to the deaf in their Mission Hall; then 
a service in St. Paul’s Church by my brother, part of which 
I interpreted; then a pleasant visit and dinner with my 
old normal student, Mr. Tillinghast, and his wife, at the 
institution, which, as Mr. Lemon informed me, is highly 
prosperous under progressive American management ; and 
so, with Mr. Maginn still in command, making everything 
easy and pleasant, off for London, August 2d, on the great 
“ Bank holiday ” of the kingdom, by fast train and steamer. 

My brother, Mr. Tillinghast, Mr. Maginn, and I found 
great comfort from Carlisle to London in an American 
vestibuled train, with an American restaurant car, in which 
plenty of ice-water was to be had, with ice-cream for 
dinner, for all which unexpected, though I hope not un- 
deserved, mercies we were all duly thankful. 

The London Congress of the Deaf was a great success, 
with a programme all too extended to be fully given here. 
But a few features may be properly mentioned. 

The opening service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, conducted 
by Canon Owen of Birmingham, who is greatly interested 
in mission work for the deaf, the Rev. Mr. Sleight, son of 
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the venerable Headmaster of the Brighton School for the 
Deaf, and President of the British Deaf and Dumb Asso- 
ciation, and my brother Thomas, was very imposing and 
solemn. Mr. Tillinghast’s paper on “Deaf Teachers of 
the Deaf” was finished and forcible. Mr. Cuttell’s paper 
on “The Higher Education of the Deaf” was a brilliant 
and unanswerable plea in behalf of the college—that is to 
be—in England. As a literary effort this paper is deserv- 
ing of the highest praise. 

The high-water mark of the Congress was reached at 
the banquet held at the Holborn restaurant, when dele- 
gates from France, Sweden, Norway, and the United 
States joined with their hospitable hosts in speaking for 
the general uplifting of their class in all nations. Sir 
Arthur Fairbairn, a deaf-mute nobleman, presided, and 
made an excellent address. The toast-master was the 
Rev. W. Blomfield Sleight, already referred to, whose un- 
tiring labors in aid of the deaf of Great Britain and Ire- 
land deserve recognition in other countries than his own. 

At the banquet I was invited to give some account of 
my recent experiences with the deaf of the Continent of 
Europe, and what I had to say was very kindly re- 
ceived by all present. Interpretations of my speech 
were made by Mr. Tillinghast in American signs, and in 
English signs by Mr. Edward Townsend, Headmaster of 
the Birmingham School, and the Rev. F. W. G. Gilby, 
Rector of St. Saviour’s Church for the Deaf, London. Mr. 
Gilby was untiring at all points in his service for the Con- 
gress, and I am sure*his labors as interpreter and other- 
wise were highly appreciated. 

With my attendance upon the banquet of the London 
Congress my mission to the deaf and their friends in Eu- 
rope, between May and August, 1897, terminated. But I 
must make mention of a few matters which did not seem 
to come into place in the narrative of meetings with the 
deaf. 
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The day before I left London I was very courteously 
received at the House of Commons by the Hon. William 
Woodall, M. P., a member of the Royal Commission on 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, etc., and was able 
to interest him in the scheme for a college in England 
for the deaf. 

Through the courtesy of our American Ambassador at 
London, Col. John Hay, an interview was arranged for 
me with Sir John Gorst, M. P. and Member of the Privy 
Council, Vice-President of the Committee on Education 
I presented to him copies of the “ Message of the Officers 
and Directors of the Columbia Institution to All Inter- 
ested in the Education of the Deaf in Europe,” and of our 
College Catalogue. I spoke at some length of the project 
for a college for the deaf in England, and believe I sowed 
some good seed for the cause. 

Through the courtesy of our acting Chargé @ Affaires at 
Rome, Consul General Wallace 8. Jones, I had a pleasant 
interview with the Minister of Public Instruction for Italy, 
the Honorable Professor Emanuele Gianturco, presenting 
to him copies of our “ Message” and College Catalogue 
for distribution in Italy. Mr. Jones was kind enough to 
have our “‘ Message ” translated into Italian by one of the 
assistants of the Embassy, and to arrange for the printing 
of the translation. 

Our distinguished Ambassador at Berlin, the Honorable 
Andrew D. White, presented me to the Minister of Public 
Instruction for Germany, the Honorable Doctor Bosse, who 
received with great interest and attention the documents 
I had to present and the statements I made concerning 
the education of the deaf in our country. Mr. John B. 
Jackson, Secretary of the American Embassy in Berlin, was 
most courteous and helpful to me in many ways. 

At Paris, I was not successful in obtaining an interview 
with the Minister of Public Instruction, nor with Mr. 
Monod, the Bureau Officer of the Interior Department, 
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who has charge of matters concerning the deaf, for he was 
ill during my stay in Paris. All I was able to do was to 
place documents in the hands of his Secretary. 

Through the courtesy of the representatives of our 
Government at Rome, Berlin, Paris, and London, copies 
of our “ Message” and College Catalogue have been for- 
warded to the Governments of Austria, Russia, Greece, 
Turkey, Sweden and Norway, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland. 

And now a few words in closing this communication, 
which I fear is already too long drawn out. 

My only comment on my interesting interviews with 
the educated adult deaf all over Europe, after an assur- 
ance of my grateful appreciation of their cordial hospi- 
tality, is the expression of a gratified surprise at finding 
them urging with unanimity and enthusiasm the general 
adoption of a Combined System of education for their 
class. Their attitude in this matter is unmistakable, and 
who will venture to say it is not entitled to the fullest re- 
spect? Those whose names I have given are the most 
intelligent and best educated deaf men to be found in 
Europe to-day. Who can set aside the friendly criticisms 
of these men and the societies they represent of the 
method under which they have been trained? They do 
not suggest the abolition of speech-teaching, nor its rele- 
gation to an inferior position in the general scheme of 
education. But they do declare that the practical value 
of speech to the deaf in active life is greatly overesti- 
mated by many teachers; that many deaf children are 
incapable of success in speech; that the intellectual de- 
velopment of all the deaf is quickened by a judicious use 
of the sign-language, all of which considerations lead 
them to demand that a broader and more elastic system 
shall be adopted than can be found in any single method. 
I am confident the aspirations of these men and women 
who have discovered the insufficiency of the single method 
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in their own disappointing experiences will command a 
wide-spread and hearty, if not universal, sympathy on 
our side of the ocean. 
Very truly yours, 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET. 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHING. 


We have before us a class of boys and girls who have 
just returned from a three months’ vacation. They are 
full of their summer’s experiences. John can tell us 
about the fish he caught in the large brook which runs by 
his father’s farm. He can tell us about his brother who 
herds a large flock of sheep in the hills not far away. 

uth can tell us about the large lake she has seen so many 
times, and of the winding river which flows into it. Joe 
can talk about his father’s store in the city. He can tell 
us about the street-cars, and how a car came very near 


running over him one day. He can talk about the many 
big stores and the many people. Arthur will say that he 
had a long journey to school; that there is no railroad 


near his home, and that his father drove with him to the 
railroad ; that they camped out in the mountains and saw 
a deer. Pearl will inform us that her father and brothers 
work in the mines ; that they dig ore out of the ground ; 
that the ore has in it gold and silver. She may have a 
specimen to show us. Peter will tell us many interesting 
things about his long journey from Holland to Utah ; 
about the ocean, the steamer, the big waves, the fishes, 
and other things which he saw. 

Each pupil is a teacher. He leads his class-mates miles 
away from school to tell them about his part of the world. 
When these home stories have been told, and when ques- 
tions have been asked and answered regarding them, the 
pupils begin to realize that the world is really very large, 
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and that there are many people, many rivers, many cities, 
mountains, horses, cows, and various other things that 
they would like to see or know about. They are already 
interested. 

Take them out on a clear night. Tell them about the 
moon. Have with you a large field-glass or, if possible, 
go where you may look at the moon through a telescope. 
Show them a double star. Point out the Great Dipper 
and the North Star. Next day draw on the black-board 
the following diagram : 


Star. 


Nou Nouh San. 


Pupils should be provided with note-books, and from 
now on every lesson, all drawings, all questions and an- 
swers, weather bulletin, etc., should be carefully kept. 


f 
“hey, 
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Show them your record book and let them know that you 
are doing the same work. 

Paint upon the floor, in the centre of the room, a com- 
pass, thus :* 


Show them a real compass. Place it upon the painted 
one. It will be interesting to show your horseshoe mag- 
net, and tell the children a little about the magnetic 
pole. 


* Go into the carpenter shop, get a paint brush and a spoonful of white 
lead. Mix a little linseed-oil and a few drops of turpentine with the 
white lead in the cover of a can, or anything you find handy. To shade 
the compass, use a pen and ink after the compass has been painted. Let 
the pupils help in this. 


N. 
WW. WE. 
Sus | SE 
S. 
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Teach the points of the compass : 
How many points has the compass ? 
Show me the north point. 
Point toward the north. 
Look toward the west. 
Walk toward the south. 
Lead me toward the east. 
What do you see in the north ? 
Ans. A mountain. A barn. A tree, ete. 
How far is the tree? The mountain ? 
Draw a compass on the board. 
Name the points. 


Ask the pupils to talk about the earth. 
Write out in the simplest form what they express : 
Joe says, The earth is large. 
John says, It is round. 
Ruth says, It is like a moon. 
Pearl says, Many people live on it. 
Peter says, I see land, trees, mountains, houses, 
rivers, etc., on it. 


Tell them a few simple facts about the earth. Say that 
there is more water than land. Get them to asking ques- 
tions about the earth, the sun, the moon, etc. Talk about 
the people. Give them: White people = people like our- 
selves. Black people = Negroes. Red people = Indians. 
Yellow people = Chinese, Japanese, Eskimos. Use pic- 
tures. You will find plenty of them in geographies. Allow 
the pupils to talk and be inquisitive. Make a few simple 
lessons about different kinds of people from what the 


pupils tell you, being careful to use their thoughts. You 
will be surprised at their eagerness to learn more. 

Take another trip out of doors, this time when there 
‘are some clouds. Lead them to watch the movements of 
the clouds and to note the different kinds. 

Begin a Weather Bulletin. Have a thermometer out- 


side on the window-casing : 
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Weather Bulletin. 


TEMPERATURE. 
Condition of weather. 
8 A. M. 12 M. 
clear | breezy 
clear } calm 
snowy windy 
misty | breezy 


foggy calm 


If it seems advisable, go further into detail. Keep a 
record of the time of sunrise and sunset; the direction 
of the wind; the movements of the clouds; the phases 
of the moon; thedew; the frost; the rainfall. Mark the 
shadow of the building from time to time. Have the 
pupils do this work. For instance, have each pupil in 
the class write out the bulletin for the day. Write their 
bulletins on the black-board and compare. 

Now take up the school-room. Have pupils measure 
the room as you draw it on the board. Help them and 
let them help you. An inch to the foot is a desirable 
scale.* 

Pupils should realize that every mark upon a map is 
there for something. Every mark on a map is as a word 
in a sentence. It is of no value unless it helps to show 
an object. 


*It is well to procure a large roll of drawing-paper, 36 inches wide, 
and prepare a wall map of each drawing. Your carpenter can mount it 
with small slats and it ean be rolled up as any map, when not in use. 
By this means you will have, when the year is passed, a full set of fine 


naps. 


Date, 

Oct. 5... 

41° ol | 
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A map is a drawing on paper, on the black-board, or 
something else. A map is a drawing of a room, a house, 
a city, or a part of the earth. 

On a map the top (up) is north. 

On a map the bottom (down) is south. 
On a map the right side is east. 

On a map the left side is west. 


It is well to have a few action lessons : 
Ruth, stand at the right end of my desk. 
Pearl, stand just a little north of Ruth. 
Roy, stand in front of Ruth. 
Peter, put a book on the desk just northeast of 
Joe’s. 
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Drill on such phrases as—in front of, behind, between, 
near, in the centre of, in the north corner, up, down, to 
the right : 

Who sits in front of Joe? 

Who sits behind Pear] ? 

Whose desk is just northeast of Ben’s ? 
Whose room is above ours ? 

Whose room is below ours ? 

How many desks are there behind Helmer’s ? 
Where is the compass ? 

How many points has it ? 

What are their names ? 

What is the earth like ? 

Name four kinds of people. 

What do you see on the earth ? 

Which way on a map is north ? 


These are simply suggestive questions. 


Now study yourschool building. Go out with the class 
and measure the building. With the pupils’ help draw it 
on the black-board. Prepare a wall map. 

Study this map as you did the school-room. Teach 
the names of all rooms, but do not write the names on 
the map. Vary your class recitations. 

a. Pass slips of paper to the pupils; point to rooms, 
corners, ends, halls, etc., having the names written on 
the slips. 

b. Give pupils the names of half a dozen rooms; go 
with them and peep into each room; tell thm to take 
note of what they see ; returning, have them write out in 
good form what they saw. 

c. Roy, take the pointer and show us what Ruth spells. 
Ruth must know the names of the rooms, etc., or she will 
fail and some one else will take her place. 

d. Peter, you may act as teacher. Point to different 
parts of the building and ask some one to spell the names. 
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é. Ask questions such as 

Which room is northeast of ours ? 

.Which room is between Supt. Metcalf’s office and 
our school-room ? 

What two rooms are in the southeast end of the 
building ? 

In which end of the building are we ? 

In which side of the building are the blind pupils ? 

On which side of the building are the front steps ? 


J. Show me where Mr. Metcalf’s desk is. 


Show me where I am standing. 
Pearl, put a book in this place. (Teacher pointing 
out some place in the room on the map.) 


306 
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In such exercises as c and d@ the teacher places the 
responsibility upon the pupil who acts as teacher. Here 
you have an opportunity to use the backward pupils and 
to “spur” them up. You also have two pupils thinking 
instead of one pupil and yourself. Your pupils are 
teaching each other. 

In exercise 7 the pupils compare lines or positions on 
the map with the real object or place. 

Now take a walk about the school grounds with pupils 
and observe everything. Returning, roughly sketch an 
outline of the grounds. Have pupils do the same on their 
tablets. Divide the class into squads of three. Provide 
each squad with a measuring line and a tablet with the 
drawing, and send them out to measure carefully certain 
fences or lines. Go yourself with the most backward 
pupils. Now prepare your map. You will have a new 
list of names such as: 

The main building, The vineyard, 
The industrial building, The garden, 
The apple orchard, The farm, 

The alfalfa field, The pasture, 
Monroe avenue, The west gate, 
The boys’ playground, Base-ball field. 


Work on this map would be very similar to the sugges- 
tive exercises above, and would give questions such as : 
The front gate is what direction from this building ? 
The barn is what direction from this building ? 
The apple orchard is what direction from this river? 
What street is just south of our grounds ? 
Show me the fence on the north side of the pasture. 
Show me the fence between Jackson avenue and 
the grove. 


You may eularge upon the work by taking up different 
kinds of soil, and the kinds of trees and animals about the 
institution. 
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When this map has been well learned, and the names 
are thoroughly fixed in the minds of the children, draw a 
large map of the city. Measure one or two blocks and 
streets before preparing your map. You might with much 
profit measure a mile.* 

This map is the most interesting one of all so far. The 
railroads and street-car lines might be red dotted lines, 
thus giving distinction from rivers. 

On Friday write out a list of the six principal places in 
the city, as: 


* Start half of the class in one direction and half in the opposite direc- 
tion. Let each measure one-half mile. When the half-miles are 
measured the pupils are just a mile apart, 
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The Post Office, The First National Bank, 
The City Hall, The Telegraph Office, 
The Fire Department, The Reed Hotel. 


Have each pupil copy this list on a small piece of card- 
board or in a small memorandum book and require that 
when they go to the city Saturday afternoon they find 
these places. Tell them to ask a policeman where the 
ity Hall is if they cannot find it themselves. Tell them 
also to be able to tell you something about each place 
they find. This exercise will delight the boys and girls 
and it will be very fruitful. 

Locate these places on your map ; also all other places 
of interest, as the churches, the schools, the union depot. 
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A great deal of work can be done with questions, but 
the most productive exercise is the one where pupils act as 
teacher in turn. I frequently found my pupils, after 
school hours, showing the pupils of advanced grades about 
Ogden and explaining the places located on the map. 

It is well to take a long walk about town with the class 
and have them act as guides and tell you what street you 
are on, what places you pass, who lives here, etc. 


A Few Suggestive Questions. 


Where is the Post Office ? 

On what street is the Sacred Heart Academy ? 

How many blocks is it from here to the Opera House ? 

On which side of Adams avenue is Miss Eddy’s home ? 

Between what streets is the telegraph office ? 

Near what bridge is the flour mill ? 

Who lives opposite Lester Park on 25th street ? 

What place is on 24th street between Quincy and Jack- 
son avenues ? 

What place is on the corner of Lincoln avenue and 23d 
street ? 

What avenue is one block east of Madison avenue ? 

On what street is the Ogden State Bank ? 

Where is my home ? 

What store is on the northwest corner of Washington 
avenue and 24th street ? 


You might have a visitor some day who lives in your 
city. Tell the class that Mr. B. lives on the west side 
of Jefferson avenue near 22d street. Have them lo- 
cate his home. This is real live work, and much benefit 
is derived from it. 

You will find it profitable to discuss the occupations of 
the people of the city. A few good lessons on this topic 
should be given. 

If there is a hill near by, go with the class to the top of 
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In drawing the map of the county the boundary lines 
may be red; the railroads might also be red and dotted, 
and the wagon roads black and dotted. One inch to the 
mile is a good scale for a wall map of the county. 

In this map we have a city, towns, valleys, mountains, 
rivers, branches, brooks, a river basin, a river system, 
slopes, hills, plains, plateaus, bays, straits, railroads, and 
other important things to study. 

Very soon after taking up Weber County we had a dis- 
tinguished visitor from Idaho, our neighboring State on 
the north. When we had explained who Mr. A. was, 
where he lived, and how he came to Ogden, we had a les- 
son like the following, and it was remarkable how well 
the pupils answered the questions : 

What direction is Idaho from here ? 

Point toward Idaho. 

Show me the railroad which goes to Idaho. 

Write the name of this railroad. 

In what direction did Mr. A. travel to come to Ogden ?_ 

In what direction will Mr. A. travel to return to Idaho ? 

If he goes to Salt Lake City, in what direction will he 
travel ? 

Show me the railroads which go to Salt Lake. 

Mr. A. leaves to-night for Colorado over the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Show me what route he will take. 


A Few Suggestive Questions. 


What map are you studying ? 

What do you find in Weber County ? 
What counties are north of Weber County ? 

What bay is northwest of Weber County ? 

What river flows into the Bear River Bay ? 

What is at the mouth of this river? Ans. A delta. 
Do you think it is muddy there ? 

Do you think the soil is very fine there ? 
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In what county is Ogden City ? 

Where is Cache County ? 

What river is in Weber County ? 

How many blocks is the river from here ? 

In what direction does the water flow ? 

Is the water in the river clear or muddy ? 

How many railroads are there in Weber County ? 

What railroad goes to the West ? 

On what railroad can you go East ? 

On what railroad do you go home ? 

What five counties are around Weber County ? 

What town in Weber County is farthest east ? 

What town in Weber County is nearest Great Salt 
Lake ? 

What direction is Ogden Cafion from here ? 

How many miles is it from Ogden to Huntsville ? * 


The next map is one of the State. It is an easy mat- 
ter to secure a large map of your own State. Before tak- 
ing up this map write out a list of questions, similar to 
these given below, to be answered in story form. You 
may, to make the lesson more fruitful and interesting and 
to give it variety, give each pupil or parts of the class 
different sets of questions. That is, give the pupils living 
in cities one set, those living in towns another set, and 
those living on farms or in the country still another set. 


Questions. 


In what county do you live ? 

In what city or town do you live? 

How far is your home from here ? 

In what direction is it from here ? 

How did you come to school, by train or by wagon ? 
On what railroad ? 

Does the railroad go through your town ? 


* Pupils know the scale and can soon tell you the number of miles. 
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Is your home in the town or on a farm near by ? 

Is your house large or small ? 

Is it built of stone, brick or wood ? 

Is there a river or a brook near your home ? 

What is its name ? 

Is it large or small ? 

In what direction does it flow ? 

Do you go fishing in it sometimes ? 

Are there any hills or mountains near your home? 
Are they high? Are they rocky? Are there any trees 
or bushes growing on them ? 

Is there a lake near by ? 

Do the men in your town work on farms ? 

Do you like to live on a farm? 


Have these stories written upon the black-board one 
by one and told by the pupils. Have the pupils ask 
questions about one another’s homes, towns, and counties. 
These home stories will be interesting to the boys and 
girls. 

To lead pupils to see that Weber County is but a 
small portion of Utah, and that it is in Utah, I pinned 
upon the large map of the State a sheet of paper having 
cut in it a square hole just large enough to show the same 
. area as is represented on my wall map of Weber County. 
The pupils grasped the idea immediately, and, when the 
sheet of paper was removed, had no difficulty in locating 
the county and those bordering on it. 

You have now led, your class from the school-room to 
the State. You have at the outset made them realize 
the extent of country by their own talks about home. You 
have shown them worlds other than theirown. You have 
taught them to be inquisitive and to be observing. You 
have created an earnest desire to study from nature and 
to investigate. They realize distance, because they have 
measured inches, feet, yards, rods, and miles. They know 
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what maps are and why marks and lines are placed upon 
them, because they have made and helped to make maps. 

In the study of the State lead the pupils to understand 
that as Weber County is only a small part of Utah, Utah 
is a smaller part of the great United States. 

It is well to spend considerable time upon the State. 
Every pupil should know a great deal about his own 
State. Pupils should know about home and then go 
visiting. They will then know what to look for in other 
States and other countries. Teach the important things. 
Have as many different maps of your State as you can 
get. 

One to show the mountains, valleys, and rivers. 
One to show the cities, towns, and counties. 
One to show the products. 

By this time spring has come. Children enjoy being 
out of doors. It is a pleasure to them to take walks with 
their teacher. You should go out at least once a week 
on one of these field trips. Make out a list of words, 
names of objects in the vicinity of your school, such as a 
mountain, a hill, a river, a brook, some sand, some loam, 
some rapids, a rill, a shore, an island. Have pupils copy 
this list, and when out on the little excursion have them 
point out the objects named and take a note of each 
object. On returning to the school have pupils write 
something about each thing they have seen. 

My boys and girls in speaking of a brook we saw and 
talked about on our second field trip this spring wrote as 
follows : 

Roy. “It is small.” 

earl. “ We jumped over the brook.” 

Peter. “ A brook of the water flowed.” 

Ole. “ We saw a brook which sink into the gravel.” 

Joe. “TI saw some brooks in a valley.” 

John. “ A brook sinks in the sand and the water run 
out of a source.” 
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Ruth. “ The brook was small.” 

Elgin. “ The brook sinks into the gravel.” 

Arthur. “ We saw a waterfall in the brook.” 

Elmo. “The brook flow in a small valley on the 
bottom.” 

Matilda. “ The springs run into the brook.” 

Tlelmer. “ Mr. Driggs told us to see a brook which 
sinks.” 

Willie. ‘‘ The water carried some sand in the brook.” 

The sentences above are just as written by the pupils, 
without any corrections, and show the results obtained in 
this line of work. The children are searching constantly 
for new things and keep the teacher busy answering ques- 
tions and telling the names of numerous objects they find.* 

There are other ways to make these little outings 
profitable. They give new ideas for language and journal 
writing, afford opportunities for questions, and often an 
incident happens which forms a nucleus for other work. 
Besides, when your pupils study from nature they do not 
have mere shell definitions of words. They have the real 
substance—the kernel, if you will. 

Take the class to the garden and the orchard, and see 
if the soil is fertile, if it is moist, if itis hard and baked, 
if it is rocky. Go wherever you may find an opportunity 
for investigation. 

The work outlined in this paper is based upon the 
actual work done in my class of fifth-year pupils during 
the school year 1896-97. It is hoped that in the publi- 
cation of the article the ideas and suggestions expressed 
may, directly or indirectly, aid others who are teaching 
geography. 

\ FRANK M. DRIGGS, 
Instructor in the Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 


* Just before recess one day I told the class about a peculiar bush in 
the front yard, some distance from the school building, and immediately 
after the lines had passed out several of my pupils were seen about this 
bush examining it. 
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THE principal number-work of this year will be the very 
thorough teaching of “carrying” in multiplication and 
division. You will also, of course, have a thorough re- 
view of all that your class ought to know, and a gradual 
advance in mental arithmetic, till they are able to solve 
problems containing three or four steps. If you find that 
they cannot solve a problem mentally, give it in writing, 
If they cannot solve it then, from the written question, 
let them do the work on their slates. Have these solu- 
tions erased, and the same question solved mentally from 
the written question. After they have acquired the power 
to solve any proper problem mentally from the written 
question, erase this, and ask them the same question by 
spelling. This will be much harder for them, but it is a 
training of attention and memory that they need. At first 
you may spell slowly, and repeat often, but gradually in- 
crease your speed, and lessen the number of repetitions. 

For your next step, give them a problem to solve from 
the written question, and a very similar one, but not the 
same, immediately after by spelling. With most classes 
these exercises will be very hard work at first, and should 
not be continued too long at a time. Considerable drill 
will be necessary on each step before going to the next. 
Deaf children ought to learn to solve questions by mental 
arithmetic as readily as other children do. The reason 
why they do not is that they are not taught how to solve 
them, and are not gradually accustomed to the self- 
reliance needed. They are too much accustomed to look- 
ing around and seeing if others are solving a problem in 


* Continued from the June number of the Annals, page 237. 
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the same way, even when they do not copy the work of 
others. 

Have them spell out their mental solutions, and let the 
others follow. Devote some time every week to this 
work. 

To be sure that your pupils perfectly understand 
“ carrying” in multiplication and division, you will have 
to work out a number of examples in each by means of 
toothpicks, as you did in addition and subtraction. 

Take the example: “ Five times 39 are how many?” 
Have some of your pupils make five piles of three bundles 
and nine loose picks each, and tel] them that you wish 
to know how many picks there are in all five piles. Very 
probably some of them will begin to solve the problem 
by addition. If they do, let them work it out, and then 
tell them that there is a shorter way to do all such 
examples. Write the example: 

39 


5 


Ask how many five times nine are. They ought to 
know, but, if they do not, let them hunt it up on the multi- 
plication-table you made for them some time ago. Write 
the 45 off at one side, anywhere. Ask what the 4 stands 
for, and, after you get the answer “four tens ” or “ four 
bundles,” ask what the 5 stands for. Have one of your 
pupils gather up the nine loose picks from each of the 
five piles and make them into bundles of ten each. Show 
all the pupils that there are four of these bundles, and 
five loose picks left. Tell them that you will write the 5 
from the 45 under the figure 5 in the example, and take 
the five loose picks from the pupil who has them and 
put them somewhere by themselves. Cross out the 5 
from the 45. Tell them that you will let the pupil who 
gathered the picks keep the four bundles because he is 
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going to have some more of the same sort soon, and that 
you will leave the 4 for the present where you wrote the 
45, but that you have crossed out the 5 because you have 
written it in another place. 

Ask how many bundles five times three bundles are, 
and have some one verify the result by gathering up the 
five piles of three bundles each; and as they are just the 
same as the four bundles which the first pupil has, give 
them to him. Write 15 under the 4 left where you wrote 
45. Ask the pupil who has the bundles to count them. 
Ask another pupil to add the 4 and 15, and see if they 
agree. Ask the first pupil to make out of his nineteen 
bundles as many large bundles as he can of ten small 
bundles each. Ask him how many small bundles he has 
left, and then ask the class how you shall show this. Write 
the 9 in its place, and take the nine small bundles away 
from the pupil who has them, and put them with the five 
loose picks. Ask how you shall show the one large bun- 
dle which the pupil has left. Write the 1, and take the 
large bundle away from the pupil, and put it with the 
others. Compare your pile of picks with the 195, the 
result of your work with the figures. 

After this, take an example and work it out with fig- 
ures only. Then verify it by working it out with tooth- 
picks. Again, let some of the pupils secretly do the work 
with the toothpicks, and others the figure-work, and com- 
pare results. 

You can, of course, explain the multiplication of any 
number by another consisting of two or more figures, and 
work out the partial products in the same way ; but unless 
you intend to spend in drill upon it much more time than 
you are at all justified in doing, my experience is that the 
pupils will forget all about it. I should tell them that the 
second figure in the multiplier means tens, and so we 
always put the figures that come from multiplying by it 
one place to the right, or the first one directly under the 
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figure we are multiplying by. Give a similar short ex- 
planation for the other figures. After this, just let them 
“ follow the rule,” and write the first figure of each par- 
tial product under the figure in the multiplier from which 
it comes. 

In teaching division, I am very firm in the opinion 
that it is a mistake, or at least a great and -useless waste 
of time, to teach the method of long division first ; and 
also that no good ever came from allowing a child to use 
that method when the divisor is expressed by a single 
figure. You, yourself, may, if you think it wise, use that 
method with a small divisor in explaining the method of 
long division. 

I should reverse the usual custom, and, instead of at 
first allowing children to use the long-division method for 
short-division examples, I should make them solve their 
first examples in long division by the short-division method, 
or a slight modification of it. 

We will suppose you are giving your first lesson in the 
division of numbers where the quotient will have more 
than one figure. Have a number of toothpicks equal to 
the dividend made into bundles of tens and hundreds. 
Let it be required to divide 798 by 5. Tell your pupils 
that you are going to divide that number of toothpicks— 
seven big bundles represented by the figure 7, nine small 
bundles represented by the figure 9, and eight single tooth- 
picks represented by the figure 8—into five equal piles. 
Put the toothpicks in plain sight of all the class, and 
mark, or provide in any way, five separate places. What 
you wish to know is how many will be in each place after 
the division is ended. 

Write the figures on your wall-slate, somewhat farther 
apart than you usually do, and place the 5 at the right, 
with the usual sign of division : 
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Ask how many fives in 7. If they cannot tell you, let 
them look at the table, or tell them to subtract 5 from 7 
as many times as they can. Put down the 1 under the 7. 
Ask how many of the 7 are left. Write the 2 and draw 
the line connecting it with the 9, as shown in the example. 

Tell one of your pupils to take the seven large bundles 
of picks, and to put them, one at a time, into the five places 
that you have provided for them; being sure not to put 
more in one place than in another. Call attention to the 
facts that he has put one into each place, the same num- 
7; and that he has 


ber that you have written under the 
two left, the same number you have written near the 9. 
Give him the nine small bundles, and tell him to unfasten 
the two large bundles. Ask him, after he has done this, 


how many small bundles he has, and show that it is just 


the same as you have over your diagonal line—29. 

Ask, again: “ How many fives in twenty-nine?” ‘“ How 
many times does five go into twenty-nine?” or “ How 
many is twenty-nine divided by five?” If they do not 
know, tell them to subtract 5 from 29, and 5 from that 
remainder, till they get a remainder smaller than 5, and 
to count the times. Write the 5 and the 4 as shown in 
the example. 

Tell your pupil to divide the twenty-nine small bundles 
which he has ; and compare his results with yours, as care- 
fully as you did before, showing what each figure in your 
operation means. 

Divide the 48 in the same way, and compare your 
figures with the pupil’s toothpicks. Tell them then that 
there are 159 toothpicks in each pile, and three left over. 
Compare results, and make your pupils compare them 
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and see for themselves that the method with figures and 
the counting with toothpicks have produced the same 
results. 

Solve the next example entirely on the slate, and after- 
wards prove it by counting out the toothpicks. 

After carefully explaining in this way, you must have 
them practise by doing a great many examples. At first 
allow them to consult the table on the wall freely, but 
tell them all the time that they ought to remember it. 
Once in a while cover it up, and have them reproduce it 
from memory. In this way you will soon have them able 
to do any example in short division without a glance at 
the table. 

Occasionally you may have division proved by multi- 
plication, verifying results with toothpicks whenever you 
think it will give your pupils a clearer idea. 

To teach long division, we will suppose that you are to 
divide 297,645 by 18. Write the example exactly as you 
would for short division, only putting the figures farther 
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apart. 


Tell them to take the first two figures, 29, and write 
them at one side. Ask how many eighteens there are in 
29. You may have some wild guessing. Suppose one 
says “two.” Tell him to multiply 18 by 2, and compare 
the result, 36, with 29. ‘Can you take 36 away from 29?” 
Then there are not two eighteens in 29. If there were, 
you could take two times 18 from 29. 

Some one then says that there is only one eighteen in 
29. Tell him to multiply 18 by 1, and to see if he can 
subtract the product from 29. He can subtract, and does 


so, getting 11 fora remainder. Comparing this remainder 
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with 18, he sees that it is smaller, and you tell him to set 
down the 1 and the 11, as shown in the example, drawing 
the line to combine the 11 and the 7 as shown. 

Now have them write this 117 at one side and divide 
it by 18. They cannot do this. Possibly they have no 
idea even how to begin. Tell them to subtract 18 from 
117, and then 18 from the remainder, and so on till they 
find a remainder too small to take 18 from. Have the 
operation performed like this: 


117 
18 = 1 time. 


99 
18 = 2 times. 
81 
18 = 8 times. 
63 
18 = 4 times. 


45 
18 = 5 times. 


27 
18 = 6 times. 


9. 

Or they may simply count how many times they have 
subtracted. “Six times.” Then 6 is the right figure. 
Have them multiply 18 by 6 and subtract the result, 108, 
from 117; and notice that 18 cannot be subtracted from 
the remainder 9. So we write the 6 and 9 as shown in 
the example. 

But some one may have suggested at first that 4 is the 
right number for the quotient. Tell him to multiply 18 
by 4, and subtract the product from 117. Compare that 
remainder with 18, and if it is larger subtract 18 from it 
as before, thus : 
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117 
72 = 4 times. 


45 
18 = 5 times. 


27 
18 = 6 times. 


9. 

As he was able to subtract 18 from 45, there were still 
some eighteens left in 117, after taking out four eighteens, 
and he must go on with his subtractions from that point. 
Write results as shown. 

If a number larger than 6 is suggested, multiply 18 by 
it, and show that you cannot subtract the product from 
117, and so there cannot be so many eighteens in 117. 

Go on with the other figures in the same way. When- 
ever a pupil thinks that any number is a proper one for 
the quotient, make him see if it is right, by multiplying 
and subtracting. 

As a step in advance, call on ail the pupils to do the 
work of finding a figure of the quotient, and the remain- 
der, on their own slates, and you write them down, after 
they give them to you. The key to the whole process is 
the comparison of the remainders with the divisor, and 
being sure that they are always smaller than it is. This 
will insure correctness, if the pupil never subtracts the 
larger of two numbers from the smaller. Our pupils will 
hardly make this mjstake. You have carefully taught them 
how to find out for themselves when they are wrong, and 
you will be astonished to see how soon they will be divid- 
ing accurately and rapidly even by this long process. 

After they have worked in this way for a time, give 
them the regular long-division method, and they will 
quickly see that it is only a shorter way of doing what 
they already know how to do, and will readily adopt it, 
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though I have had a number of pupils who always pre- 
ferred the first method when there were not more than 


two figures in the divisor. 

I have now given rather more work in numbers than I 
should expect from a class in the time required by the 
language work given, but I have had more than one class 
who did this much in the first three years; and, as it 
is uncertain that an article on the fifth year’s work will 
ever appear in the Anna/s, I wished to round out the sub- 


ject by finishing long division. 
FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, 
Superintendent of the Michigan School, Flint, Michigan. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


CO-OPERATION. 


[The following article is based upon a discussion at the meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, in May last. 
At that meeting four papers were read :—1. The Value of Co-operation, 
2. Co-operation in Language Work, 3. Co-operation in Arithmetic, 4. 
Co-operation in Discipline, Manners, and Morals. ] 

ONE morning, at breakfast, Farmer Cornstalk expressed 
a desire to have an old-fashioned hasty pudding for dinner, 
and he added, “ Be sure you salt it well, mother.” As 
the noon hour approached, the pudding was cooking on 
the stove in the Cornstalk kitchen, and the good wife, 
remembering her husband’s injunction, had seasoned it 
properly. As chance would have it, an errand brought 
the worthy farmer into the kitchen soon after, when no 
one was there. Seeing the pudding on the stove, he de- 
termined to make certain of the salt part of it, so he stirred 
in a liberal handful and departed. By and by grandma 
came into the room, and, recalling her son’s injunction 
and her daughter-in-law’s forgetfulness, she too added a 
handful of salt to the compound. The eldest daughter 
of the house was the next comer, and, with a praiseworthy 
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desire to please pa and atone for ma’s remissness, she 
further increased the seasoning of the pudding. Dinner- 
time arrived, and the family gathered around the board. 
Farmer Cornstalk helped himself generously to the pud- 
ding, took an equally liberal mouthful, choked, sputtered, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Who salted this ’ere puddin’?” Then, 
remembering his own share in the transaction, he said he 
guessed one of the colts was loose in the barn, and went 
out hurriedly, leaving the rest of the family to discover 
that the proof of the pudding, and of the seasoning, lay in 
the eating. 

There was no lack of zeal in the Cornstalk family. It 
was want of co-operation, rather than a multiplicity of 
cooks, that spoiled the broth. And the moral of this in- 
cident can be applied with protit to any work in which two 
or more persons are laboring to a common end. 

A universally recognized principle of modern life is 
division of labor. We see its operation in constitutional 
governments, where the affairs of a nation are classified 
under the direction of different departments and bureaus. 
The same principle is followed in great business enter- 
prises. But its most practical exemplification is found in 
manufacturing industries. Instead of one pair of hands 
making the whole of each article, as was the rule in the 
earlier days of industrial activity, the article now passes 
through several pairs of hands before it reaches its finished 
state. It has been proved that more and better work can 
be done by this modern method of division of labor than 
by the old individual system. 

The chief—we may say the indispensable—essential to 
success wherever division of labor is the rule is co-opera- 
tion. In government, if the various departments and 
bureaus do not work in harmony,do not co-operate as 
they should, the public interest suffers, cabinets are dis- 
rupted, and even revolution may result. A forcible illus- 
tration of the prime importance of co-operation is seen in 
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the workings of a great railway system. The thousands 
of officers and employees are under the direction of one 
central controlling power, and the most thorough co- 
operation is required of them, for it is only thus that the 
great system can work smoothly, that trains may be run 
on schedule time, and that accidents may be avoided. 
For another illustration, “let us take the construction of an 
intricate machine. There must be a general plan, with 
details of the various parts. These parts are made by 
different mechanics. If the general plan and details are 
carefully followed by all who have a share in the con- 
struction of the machine, then the parts, when fitted to- 
gether, will run smoothly, and the machine is a success. 
Failure of one workman to do his part in accord with the 
general plan produces discord in the finished machine. 
The perfect discipline which enables small armies to carry 
the field against vastly larger but less orderly hosts is 
nothing more nor less than the co-operation of soldiers 
and officers under the plans and orders of the command- 
ing general. 

Nowhere is co-operation more important than in the 
education of the young, and especially in the education 
of the deaf. The principle of division of labor prevails 
in education as in other human interests. It is the rare 
exception for one teacher to have the entire training of 
one child throughout a period of years. The rule is that 
children shall pass from one teacher to another as they 
advance from grade to grade. 

The object of education is the symmetrical develop- 
ment of the physical, mental, and mora] natures of our 
youth, and, to attain this result, earnest, intelligent co- 
operation on the part of all who share the responsibility 
is imperative. If it were wise or expedient for each 
teacher to take a class of children and carry them through 
the whole school course without change, then would the 
question of co-operation become of minor importance, 
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while that of individual ability and fitness would reign 
supreme. Education is not, and should not be, a patch- 
work. But where half a dozen teachers have a share in 
the training of each child, there is reason to fear that the 
“pieces ” will not fit or harmonize unless there is earnest 
and intelligent co-operation among those teachers from 


beginning to end. 

The question here naturally suggests itself: Is there a 
sufficient degree of co-operation among the teachers in 
our schools for the deaf? I shall not presume to answer 
this question save by asking another. Does it not seem 
as if ten or twelve years of careful teaching, with all the 
teachers working along the same lines, toward the same 
end, ought to produce better average results than are the 
rule ? 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the attain- 
ments of the graduates of our schools, especially in the 
use of English, are not what they should be, what we could 
wish. Are they all that they might be? Teachers of the 
deaf are, as a rule, capable, zealous, and faithful. Little 
fault can be found with their work, regarding them indi- 
vidually. It is their collective work, the finished product, 
that is not satisfactory. There is enough of teaching 
energy expended to accomplish better results. Is it 
sufficiently concentrated? No matter how faithfully and 
intelligently each teacher labors, unless his work is in ac- 
cord with a general plan and contributes to a common 
end, there is a waste of energy. No teacher can take up 
the work where anofher left off, and carry it forward un- 
interruptedly, unless those two teachers have a clear un- 
derstanding between them and are working in harmony. 
When the individuality of‘the teacher is given free play, 
he is apt to follow out his own theories, to try methods of 
his own. The succeeding teacher of the class acts like- 
wise, and so on with every change. This transition from 
teacher to teacher, from method to method, must affect 
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the pupils more or less unfavorably. They have to un- 
learn or forget a great deal to make room for some- 
thing different. They are pulled this way and then that, 
mentally, as it were, instead of being urged forward 
steadily on the road to knowledge. With an ever increas- 
ing degree of co-operation, with all the teachers earnestly 
seeking for the best methods and agreeing upon them, 
with frequent comparison of individual results for the 
common benefit, and with all the individual zeal and 
genius for teaching contributed to a common fund, better 
results might be obtained, and I believe they would be. 


CO-OPERATION IN LANGUAGE WORK. 


In no branch of our educational work among the deaf 
is co-operation of such supreme importance as in the 
teaching of the English language, and it is where we 
attain the least satisfactory results. Our pupils acquit 
themselves creditably in arithmetic, in history, in geog- 
raphy, and in the acquisition of general information, while 
their ability to use idiomatic English remains disappoint- 
ing, if not discouraging, to the earnest teacher. What 
makes co-operation all the more essential in this respect 
is that during nearly the whole school course the teacher 
is practically the only text-book. The books ordinarily 
used in the public schools for giving instruction in language 
are mainly inapplicable to the deaf, and what few books 
have been written expressly for deaf children have either 
been found inadequate or have not gone far enough. If, 
then, the teachers are to furnish not only the language, but 
also the ways and means of imparting it, and if the pupils 
are to pass from one teacher to another, does it not stand 
to reason that the highest degree of co-operation, of ad- 
herence to certain general principles, is essential to suc- 
cess? With lack of some definite, uniform method of 
developing language, there is certain to be a vast waste 
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of energy. Every teacher knows how quickly pupils for- 
get. Principles carefully taught one year will be for- 
gotten next year, unless kept fresh in the mind by frequent 
use. There is no doubt that, as a rule, instructors teach 
well and carefully what they are expected to, but the 
great drawback is that they do not often enough teach 
the same thing, or teach it long enough to engraft it firmly 
on the mind. 

Co-operation, most thorough and effective, is needed in 
the teaching of colloquial English, the English used every 
day in the industrial and social world. It is not such 
English as our pupils use when they manufacture stereo- 
typed sentences to order, when they write items of news 
that too often have a wearisome sameness of form and 
substance, when they describe pictures or write composi- 
tions, but living English, working English,—the language 
of the kitchen, dining-room, bed-room, parlor, barn, gar- 
den, field, shop, store, street,—in a word, of every place 
where humanity lives, acts, and speaks daily. 

This summer I was conversing with a deaf young man 
who graduated from school five or six years ago. He 
told me a laughable incident of a ridiculous position in 
which he was placed, soon after leaving school, on account 
of his ignorance of colloquial English. Then, suddenly 
becoming serious, he said, with great earnestness, that 
the teachers ought to give more care and attention to 
teaching conversational English, as it was the greatest 
need of the deaf after leaving school. As I had been 
that young man’s teacher for a short time, it may be im- 
agined that his words went home. 

I do not propose co-operation as a cure-all for the weak- 
nesses of language that afflict our deaf pupils. But I be- 
lieve that a careful study of the characteristic faults in 
the use of language, a systematic plan for developing col- 
loquial English, and the adherence to it by all the teach- 
ers, would produce a noticeable improvement. <A graded 
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system of common, practical actions, of questions and 
answers, of conversational exercises, revised and enlarged 
from time to time as experience and comparison recom- 
mended, would mean much. Add to these the united de- 
termination of all the officers and teachers of the school 
to use colloquial English in their communications with 
the pupils, wherever possible, and to require the pupils 
to respond in kind; for, after all, the learning of a lan- 
guage is more a matter of necessary use than anything 
else. 


Co-OPERATION IN ARITHMETIC Work. 


In the Annals for June, I discussed ‘“ Characteristic 
Errors of Pupils.” It 1s in overcoming such errors as I 
called attention to in that article that co-operation in 
arithmetic will be found most valuable. There is but one 
point that I wish to emphasize here: the importance of 
rapidity and accuracy in mental operations, with small 
numbers, both integral and fractional. This can be ac- 
quired only by concert of action on the part of all the 
teachers. Our pupils are not likely, in after life, to be 
required to figure out problems involving hundreds of 
thousands and millions, nor such fractions as thirty-ninths 
or sixty-sevenths. What work they may be called upon 
to do will be confined to tens and hundreds, to halves, 
thirds, fourths, eighths. If, therefore, we co-operate to 
give them rapidity and accuracy in such work, we are best 
fulfilling our duty to them. 

Another important consideration in arithmetic work is 
to make it practical. This summer, a deaf boy who had 
been ten years at school applied for work at a large fac- 
tory in Minneapolis. His appearance was in his favor, 
and the foreman was well disposed. The factory was just 
then in need of a paper-cutter, and the foreman asked the 
boy if he had studied arithmetic. He replied that he had, 
as far as percentage. The foreman then gave him the 
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dimensions of a large sheet of paper, with those of a 
smaller sheet into which he wished the large one cut with 
the least possible waste. It was a simple operation in 
fractions and compound numbers, and the boy had done 
harder ones at school. But this was a practical applica- 
tion that was new to the boy, so he failed to stand the 
test, and lost a good position. 


CO-OPERATION IN DIscIPLINE, MANNERS, AND MORALS. 


The responsibility resting upon teachers of the deaf for 
the moral training of the children entrusted to them is 
far in excess of that which devolves upon other teachers. 
With few exceptions, deaf children enter school with their 
moral natures practically unformed. For nine months 
out of twelve, during ten or twelve years, these children 
are wholly under the guidance of the school, and the lack 
of ready means of communication precludes any but the 
most meagre instruction during the child’s brief vacations 
at home. When our charges finally leave school, they 
have arrived at an age when their habits of thought and 
action are, as a rule, fixed for life, and for these habits 
the school and its teachers are almost wholly responsible. 

Moral training, to be most effective, must be consistent 
and systematic. In a family where the father errs on the 
side of severity, while the mother is possibly too lenient, 
and grandma has her own peculiar way, the characters of 
the children are certain to be contradictory. The same 
is true, to a greater.extent, in our schools for the deaf, 
which may be compared to large families, and where the 
variety of character-forming influences under which the 
children come is so much more extensive than in the 
ordinary family. 

The importance of co-operation among officers and 
teachers in this character-building cannot be gainsaid. 
All the teachers must study the natures of the children 
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can be made to apply to all cases of discipline. But there 
are general rules that experience has approved. For in- 
stance: Let the punishment be a natural consequence -of 
the offence. Never punish in anger. Be sure the child 
understands why he is punished, for punishment inflicted 
on a child when he has not a realizing sense of his wrong- 
doing will injure rather than benefit the character. 

Childish faults may be classified under four general 
heads: (1) Offences due to ignorance ; (2) Offences due 
to carelessness ; (3) Offences due to overflow of animal 
spirits ; and (4) Offences due to perversity. Each class 
should receive a different treatment, and it would be a 
good thing for every school if all the teachers would unite 
upon certain general rules applicable to each class. As 
an illustration of the great diversity in the matter of dis- 
cipline that sometimes exists among individual teachers, 
let me relate an actual occurrence: A boy of fifteen or 
sixteen was brought to school against his will by his 
father. In the class to which he was assigned he proved 
very troublesome. He refused to do anything the teacher 
directed him to. Even the superintendent could not over- 
come his stubbornness. He went so far, one day, as to 
threaten his teacher with his pocket-knife. As a last re- 
sort, he was transferred to another class. In afew weeks 
he was a well-behaved fellow, doing his work faithfully 
and cheerfully, and now, after the lapse of three years, 
he is one of the most courteous and popular boys in 
school. Cases like the preceding have undoubtedly oc- 
curred within the experience of all superintendents and 
principals. It is impossible that the nature of that boy 
changed suddenly. The explanation lies in the fact that 
the discipline of one school-room antagonized him ; that of 
the other pacified him. 

Co-operation is strongly needed to overcome certain 
personal habits of our pupils, among which may be enu- 
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merated dragging the feet, making noises in the throat, 
slouchiness when sitting or standing, grimaces when talk- 
ing, indiscriminate use of abusive epithets, slovenliness of 
dress and person. All these and many others can be 
eliminated by perfect accord among the teachers, so that 
the fight against them is carried on year after year along 
the same lines. It is easier to go down hill than up, 
easier to unlearn than to learn; and one teacher who is 
slack or remiss may seriously damage, if not undo, the 
work of several others. 

We want our boys and girls to become honest, upright, 
courteous men and women. It is ours to make them so. 
We cannot shift the responsibility. It rests upon us as 
a body, and as a body we should meet it, united, shoulder 
to shoulder, of one mind and one soul. 


In our schools for the deaf, to-day, the regular meetings 
of the teachers for discussion and comparison, the courses 
of study, outlines, prepared lessons, etc., are all in the 
line of co-operation, and effective as far as they go. But 
do they go far enough ? One way to increase co-opera- 
tion is through a study of characteristic errors by means 
of a careful examination and comparison of examination 
papers and other written exercises, and then seeking to 
deduce general rules for overcoming these errors. 

Another way is by means of daily, full records of their 
class work kept by the teachers for the inspection of the 
principal and of other teachers, particularly those of pre- 
ceding and succeeding grades. 

But the most effective aid to co-operation in a school 
for the deaf is the superintendent or principal of experi- 
ence, especially one who has himself been a teac’er, who 
has a clear and comprehensive mental grasp of the whole 
course from the lowest class to the highest, who visits the 
class-rooms daily, advising, instructing, or correcting 
where necessary, and who, like an able general, holds his 
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entire fighting corps well in hand, directing them so as to 
achieve the best results of their united strength. And it is 
for this reason that politics works such an injury when it 
replaces an experienced superintendent with one who, 
whatever may be his character and ability in other re- 
spects, knows nothing of the work which he undertakes. 

There are some who will take issue with the contents 
of this paper, who will object to it as fettering individual- 
ity, as savoring of cast-iron rules and rigid lines. To 
such I would say that it is co-operation in principles that 
we want, not in details; in the spirit, not in the letter. 
It is that co-operation where several unite to seek the 
best and follow it. The plan of battle, while it insures 
co-operation of all the forces, does not preclude individual 
courage, and the petty officer or private soldier stands as 
good a chance as ever of winning the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. 

The nearer we teachers come together, the more in 
unison we work, the fuller we realize our collective re- 
sponsibility, the more we look to the work of others to 
improve our own, the greater will be our success. It will 


be the Macedonian phalanx against the Persian hosts. 
JAMES L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 


THE MEETING AT MILWAUKEE. 


Ir has been said that, in order to get a correct idea of 
the vastness of our country, one must travel over it. On 
the other hand, if one would realize the largeness of our 
enterprises as a nation let him attend.a National Teachers’ 
Association. Although the multitude seems innumerable, 
yet only a small per cent. of them are present. There 
are three hundred and fifty thousand teachers in our 
country. We know nothing so well calculated to take the 
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egotism out of one as to be projected into such a vast 
throng. 

The meeting of the National Educational Association, 
held in Milwaukee in July, was a session of unusual in- 
terest to educators of the deaf of this country. For the 
first time there was a “ Round Table” conducted in the 
interest of the deaf. The time devoted to this depart- 
ment, not only by those engaged in instructing the deaf, 
but also by members of the Association, was most encour- 
aging. 

In this brief sketch we cannot give the work of the 
Round Table in detail, but we may say that there were 
present pupils from the Milwaukee, Oshkosh, and other 
schools in Wisconsin and from the Chicago schools. Miss 
Garrett’s school of Philadelphia had only one representa- 
tive present ; the failure of the rest of the class to appear 
was on account of a lack of means. The various day- 
schools of Chicago and Wisconsin and the institution at 
Delavan had excellent school exhibits, the latter also pre- 
senting an attractive display from the wood-working shop, 
in which sloyd has been introduced. 

As the excellent addresses made and papers presented 
will probably appear in the proceedings, we will not at- 
tempt a review. One could but be impressed with the 
earnestness of those who had charge of the living exhibit 
and the unmistakable spirit of fairness shown throughout. 
There were present in the classes congenitally deaf pupils 
of not over average intelligence who were making com- 
mendable progress in the acquisition of speech and speech- 
reading. This statement might be misleading did we not 
assert that the same is being done in the State institu- 
tions. There were various grades of intellect as well as 
all ages represented in these classes. 

The profession is aware that at Buffalo a year ago the 
deaf gained admission as a department of the National 
Educational Association under the title “A Department 
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for the Education of the Defective Classes.” It was dis- 
covered later that some of the petitioners were not eli- 
gible, so it was found necessary at Milwaukee to perfect 
the admission. There the petition was renewed under 
the title ‘‘ Department for the Education of Classes Re- 
quiring Special Methods of Instruction.” Under this it 
is thought that educators of the deaf of all phases of be- 
lief as to methods, as well as teachers of the blind, can 
work. The following officers of the department were 
elected: President, Dr. J. C. Gordon; Vice-President, 
Miss Sarah Fuller; Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Mary 
McCowen. These officers, together with Miss Caroline 
A. Yale and Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

For the following reasons it seems to us that instructors 
of the deaf should co-operate heartily in availing them- 
themselves of the advantages of this union : 

First. Our work isolates us. The tendency of such a 
condition is to narrowness. We need the broadening in- 
fluence incident to this extended field of association. 

Second. The benefit would be mutual. It cannot be 
denied that many of the more progressive methods ap- 
plicable in general educational work have been practised 
for many years by educators of the deaf. 

Third. Such a union would more fully identify us with 
the educational movements of the times and would tend 
to disabuse the mind of the public of the conception that 
our schools are asylums—a word which was once one of 
the sweetest in our language, but now has lost the old 
meaning. 

Fourth. We are led to believe that the affiliation on 
the part of the National Educational Association would 
be most cordial. We base this belief upon the interest 
manifested in the address of Dr. Bell before the general 
Association, the large attendance upon the sessions of the 


Round Table, the deep interest taken in the exhibits, and 
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the constant flow of visitors, eager to witness the class- 
room work. 

Fifth. Tt is a universal complaint that there are hun- 
dreds of deaf and blind children growing up utterly with- 
out training. Such a union as that nearly consummated 
would result in advertising our schools, as at least a sum- 
mary of the papers of the Round Table would appear in 
the minutes of the Association. Copies of these reach 
every nook and corner of our country. 

Sixth. If we would catch the spirit of progress that char- 
acterizes the movements in the educational circles of our 
times and would convey to the public a correct concep- 
tion of what we are doing and thus be appreciated as a 
factor in the solution of the problems of.-our civilization, 
we cannot afford longer to hide our light under a bushel. 

The union of the educators of the blind and deaf with 
those of the National Educational Association might be 
objected to on the ground that we have meetings of our 
own National Convention once in three years, and that 
the attendance upon this demands as much time and in- 
volves as much expense as the rank and file of our mem- 
bers would care to give. As an offset to this we may 
suggest that the success of the Round Table would not 
depend upon a large attendance of educators of ‘the blind 
and deaf, though desirable; but probably a sufficient 
number of representative instructors could be secured to 
place the various features of our work before the public 
in an attractive way. The immediate localities of meet- 
ings of the Association could probably be relied upon to 


furnish the exhibits. 
JAMES N. TATE, 
Superintendent of the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


THE many friends whom Mr. Jamint Natu BanepiJi, 
principal of the Calcutta School for the Deaf, made dur- 
ing his residence in England and America will read with in- 
terest his “ Visit to the Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb 
(and the Blind) in England, Ireland, and America ” (Cal- 
cutta: N.C. Bose. 1897. 12mo, pp. 91). The purpose of 
the book, the substance of which was delivered as a lec- 
ture in Calcutta, is to inform the people of India of what 
is done for the deaf in England, Ireland, and America, to 
arouse their interest in the thousands of the deaf among 
their fellow-countrymen, and to suggest the best means of 
promoting their welfare. Mr. Banerji tells his story in a 
simple, straightforward way that cannot fail to kindle the 
interest and sympathy of the reader. With respect ‘to 
teaching language, he expresses himself in favor of the 
sentence rather than the word or element method; with 
respect to speech, he would teach it to every child with 
whom success is possible. Where success by the oral 
method is not possible he favors the manual alphabet, 
but finds it difficult if not impracticable to adapt a manual 
alphabet to the native language of India. Signs he;would 
use freely with all pupils, but only “such signs as can be 
understood and are used by hearing people ”—a definition 
broader in its scope than the author intended, since no 
signs to be found in any school for the deaf are more 
“ conventional ” than those that “can be understood and 
are used by hearing people” in southern Italyjand among 
some of the Indian tribes of North America. 


Tn the last volume of the Annas (xli, 413) mention was 
made of an extremely rare book which had recently come 
into the possession of Gallaudet College—the “ Escuela 


Espanola de Sordomudos,” by Lorenzo Hervas y Panduro. 
339 
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In 1875 Mr. A. VaLADE-GABEL, then an instructor in the 
Paris Institution, translated into French and printed the 
historical part of this work. He has recently published 
an analysis of the whole book, entitled “ Etude sur I’Ecole 
Espagnole des Sourds-Muets de Laurent Hervas y Pan- 
duro” (Grasse: E. Imbert & Co. 1897. 8vo, pp. 245). 
To us the chief value to the teacher of to-day of Hervas’s 
work seemed to consist in its description of the achieve- 
ments of the early Spanish instructors, Ponce, Bonet, 
Carrion, and Castro, but Mr. Valade-Gabel, whose care- 
ful study of it gives his opinion great weight, places a 
much higher estimate upon its worth. Indeed, he re- 
gards it as the best book on the education of the deaf 
that has ever been published. ‘No work devoted to the 
education of the deaf-mute,” he says, “‘ presents such a 
collection of materials skilfully combined ; no other dis- 
closes so many exceptional qualifications in the author : 
to the knowledge of the theologian, the philosopher, and 
the linguist, Hervas adds a profound erudition.” Mr. 
Valade-Gabel’s analysis, while bringing the contents of 
Hervas’s two volumes into the compass of one, gives all 
that is of value in the original, and places this compara- 
tively unknown writer of the eighteenth century in the 
high position to which his merits entitle him. 


The Voutra Bureau has supplemented its “Circular of 
Information, No. 3, International Reports of Schools for 
the Deaf,” published in 1895,* by a “ Circular of Informa- 
tion, No. 4, International Reports of Schools for the 
Deaf” (Washington. 1897. 8vo, pp. 7). The former pub- 
lication was the more valuable of the two, as it gave full 
details concerning each school reported, while the later 
one merely contains summaries of statistics grouped by 
continents or countries. The number of schools now re- 
ported is 546, of which 221 are boarding-schools, 163 day- 


* Reviewed in the Annals, vol. xli, pp. 339-342. - 
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schools, 90 boarding and day, and 72 unclassified. This 
is an increase of 72 schools over the number reported in 
1895. The increase in the number of boarding-schools 
reported is 28, of day-schools 57, of boarding and day 14, 
while the number unclassified is reduced by 27. This 
large increase in the number of schools reported is partly 
due to the establishment of new schools and partly to the 
addition of schools which existed in 1895, but had not 
been reported to the Bureau ; but it is chiefly due to the 
enumeration as separate schools of the 52 classes of the 
London School Board and the five Chicago day-schools, 
which in the previous “Circular of Information” were 
counted as one school for London and one for Chicago. 
The apparently large increase in the number of day- 
schools, therefore, is not real. 

The Bureau does not classify the schools according to 
methods of instruction, because it is of the opinion that 
such an attempt, “owing to the want of clearly stated, 
uniform, and generally accepted definitions, would prove 
misleading and result unsatisfactorily.” It has, however, 
“divided the pupils, irrespective of schools, into two great 
groups, according to the means indicated by which their 
instruction is effected; the one group embracing all taught 
by speech and other vernacular means, the other by the 
sign-language and any and all other means.” For these 
two groups it proposes the following definitions : 

‘*By and other VerRNAcULAR means” implies that reading and 
writing, speech and lip-reading, all forms of finger spelling or manual 
alphabets and natural gestures, such as are used in the instruction of 
hearing children, are admissible; that, however, any sign-language em- 
ploying fixed expressions foreign to the grammatical construction of the 
language of the land, or a ‘‘language,” or ‘ dialect” of gestures not 
capable of word-for-word translation into the vernacular, is strictly ex- 
cluded in the instruction of and intercommunication between pupils. 

‘* By the SicN-LANGUAGE and any or all other methods” implies that a 
sign-language acquired by the pupils at school constitutes, in a greater 


or less measure, the means of imparting instruction to them, and that it 
is used as a means of intercommunication between pupils and teachers. 
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In addition to this special language, finger spelling, writing, speech, and 
lip-reading are employed, when such means of communication are con- 
sidered practicable or preferable in imparting instruction. 

In the first group the Bureau reports 21,858 pupils, in 
the second 10,719, and unclassified 400, making a total of 
32,977. 

The definitions above quoted and the classification 
based upon them seem to us open to the following objec- 
tions : 

1. The definition of the first group states that with 
pupils of this group, which includes those taught by the 
exclusively oral method, “all forms of finger spelling or 
manual alphabets * * * are admissible”—a means 
of communication which the teachers by this method re- 
ject in toto. 

2. The heading and definition of the second group, when 
taken in connection with those of the first, imply, though 
they do not assert, that in the instruction of pupils of this 
group greater prominence is given to the sign-language 
than to the language of the country, and that less atten- 
tion is given to the acquisition of the language of the 
country than with pupils of the first group; neither of 
which implications is correct. 

3. The definition of the first group describes the signs 
considered admissible in the instruction of the pupils as 
“natural gestures, such as are used in the instruction of 
hearing children.” This is indefinite, for some teachers 
of hearing children use gestures a great deal, others scarcely 
at all. But, however the phrase may be interpreted, there 
are, as a matter of fact, few schools for the deaf in which 
gestures are not more used than they are in the ordinary 
instruction of hearing children. 

4. The kind of sign-language referred to as excluded 
from the instruction and communication of pupils of the 
first group is doubtless intended to be the same as that 
referred to as used in the instruction and communication 
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of pupils of the second group; yet the definition of the 
sign-language given in the first paragraph is entirely dif- 
ferent from that given in the second. 

5. The definition of the first group not only states that 
the sign-language is excluded in the instruction of pupils, 
but also that it is “strictly excluded inthe * * * in- 
tercommunication between pupils.” As a matter of fact, 
however strictly the sign-language may be excluded in the 
instruction of pupils, there are very few schools in which 
it is “strictly excluded in the * * * intercommuni- 
cation between pupils.” Either with or without the ap- 
proval of their teachers, the great majority of the pupils, 
in their communication with one another, use more or 
less some form of sign-language which, just as much as 
the sign-language used by pupils of the second group, 
employs “ fixed expressions foreign to the grammatical 
construction of the language of the land, or a ‘ language’ 
or ‘dialect’ of gestures not capable of word-for-word trans- 
lation into the vernacular,” and which, no less than the 
sign-language used by pupils of the second group, is “ ac- 
quired by the pupils at school.” 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institute.—Miss Olive Hart has resigned her 
position as teacher on account of ill health, and the place has 
been filled by the appointment of Miss Lois Atwood, late of 
the Ohio Institution. Other new teachers are Miss Alice W. 
Ely, from the Clarke School, and Miss Bertha H. Gault, from 
the Western New York Institution. 

Improvements have recently been made at a cost of about 
$20,000. They include a new laundry and shops, boiler-house 
and stack, dormitory building, and additional work-rooms for 
the girls. Shoemaking is added to the trades taught the 
boys. 
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California Institution.—Miss Maria P. Orr, from the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution, and Miss Anita Gompertz, 
of Berkeley, have been appointed to fill vacancies in the corps 
of instruction. 

The gymnasium has been greatly improved and arrange- 
ments have been made for conducting the department of 
physical culture on the most scientific principles. Mr. R. I. 
Carroll has charge of this department. 


Clarke School.—Miss Alice W. Ely has gone to the Alabama 
Institute. Miss Hannah Wells has resigned, and Miss Mary 
A. Kathan is unable to return on account of ill health. Miss 
Gertrude Dustan and Miss Eva North, both of Hartford, have 
been added to the corps of teachers. 

Colorado School.—Miss Tillie Garman and Miss Flora St. 
Clair retire from the teaching force, and Miss Ella Cornish 
as special teacher of the deaf-blind girl, Lottie Sullivan, 
also retires. Miss Rebecca E. Sparrow, late of the Rhode 
Island School, is appointed as head of the Oral Department, 
and Miss Alma L. Chapin, who has just finished the train- 
ing course at the Clarke School, is selected as assistant 
in the same department. Mr. Max Kestner, B. A., a recent 
graduate of Gallaudet College, is appointed teacher in the 
Manual Department, and Mrs. G. W. Veditz succeeds Miss 
Cornish as instructor of the deaf-blind children, two of 
whom are expected this year. Mrs. W. K. Argo, teacher of 
articulation, has a few months’ leave of absence to accom- 
pany her son to a lower altitude seeking health. Miss Jessie 
Dudley, M. A., a graduate of Colorado College and of the 
Normal Department of Gallaudet College, acts as a supply till 
her return. 

Gallaudet College.—Dr. Joseph C. Gordon, who has been a 
valued professor in the College since 1873, has resigned the 
position to accept the superintendency of the Illinois Institu- 
tion. This makes the first break in the ranks of the Faculty 
that has occurred for twenty-four years. Mr. Charles R. Ely, 
M. A., who has been an instructor in the College for the past 
five years, and last summer received a prize of $150 from 
Columbian University for distinction in chemistry, is pro- 
moted to the professorship of chemistry held by Dr. Gordon, 
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and Mr. Allan B. Fay, M. A., of California, a graduate of 
Harvard and formerly assistant in Spanish in that University, 
is appointed instructor. 

Georgia School.—Mr. Frank Bright, for the past year con- 
nected with the Mississippi Institution, has been added to the 
corps of teachers. 

Plants for electric-lighting and for steam-heating have been 
introduced. The Industrial Department has been equipped 
with machinery fora general line of woodwork, and with outfits 
for printing, blacksmithing, and painting, in addition to the 
industries previously taught. 

Illinois Institution.—The board of trustees unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions on the resignation of Mr. S. 
T. Walker : 

Whereas Mr. 8S. T. Walker has this day tendered his resignation as 
superintendent of this Institution, and whereas this Board, after careful 
inspection of his work and having knowledge of the general sentiment of 
parents of pupils and friends of the Institution throughout the State as 
to his unquestioned efficiency, desire to commend the same: therefore, 
be it resolved, that this Board is well pleased with the condition in which 
they have found the Institution in all its departments and hereby recog- 
nize the good work done by Superintendent Walker during his four years 
of service, and in accepting his resignation we do so, feeling that his 
manifest zeal, faithfulness to duty, and high personal character, as well 
as ability, should commend him to any other similar institution requiring 
an efficient superintendent, should Mr. Walker desire to re-engage in his 
profession. 

Dr. Joseph C. Gordon, formerly a teacher in the Indiana 
Institution, and for the past twenty-four years professor in 
Gallaudet College, has been appointed superintendent. The 
following additions to the corps of instruction are announced : 
Miss Alma Gillett and Miss Laura C. Sheridan, former teach- 
ers in this Institution; Miss Helen McCheane, lately teacher 
in the Nebraska Institute; Miss Mabel Gillespie, a daughter 
of the principal of the Nebraska Institute; and Miss Emma 
S. Hoyt, who was trained for oral teaching at the Clarke Insti- 
tution. 

Kansas School.—Mr. A. A. Stewart, superintendent in 
1894 and 1895, has been reappointed to that office: Miss May 
Harman, Miss Myrtle Foote, and Miss Chettie Foster, who 
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are without experience in work among the deaf, have been ap- 
pointed teachers. Miss E. J. Israel, after spending four years 
in the Iowa School, returns to Kansas to become head teacher. 
Mrs. Kate Herman, formerly Miss Kate Scallon, again takes 
up articulation work. Miss Mollie Medcraft, a teacher here 
from 1893 to 1895, is re-employed. Mr. J. T. Trickett, re- 
cently of the Stur, is now publishing a paper called the 
Baptist Review, which will shortly be moved to Kansas City. 


Kentucky School.—Miss Pattie B. Gentry, for many years 
a teacher in the Oral Department, resigned last June to be 
married to Mr. John Stout, of Danville. The vacancy was 
filled by the appointment of Miss Mary Breckinridge, who 
held a similar position in this School in 1895. Miss Hermine 
Haupt, also of the Oral Department, was granted a leave of 
absence until January 1, that she might make a visit to her 
old home in Austria. Mrs. W. K. Argo, of the Colorado School, 
will fill Miss Haupt’s place during her absence. 

Maryland School.—Miss Aunie B. Barry, a successful 
teacher for many years, has resigned. The vacancy has been 
filled by the appointment of Miss Alto M. Lowman, B. Ph., a 
graduate of this School and of Gallaudet College. 


Michigan School.—Miss Josephine Titus, from the sopho- 
more class of Gallaudet College, has been appointed teacher 
of drawing for the lower grades. Misses Abigail Buckingham, 
Minnie Brabyn, Sarah Fenner, Linda De Motte, and Ida Austin, 
graduates of the Flint High School, who have devoted the 
past year to preparing themselves to teach the deaf, have been 
appointed teachers. 

A pupil’s savings-bank, intended to encourage the habit of 
saving among the pupils, has been opened. 

Two new buildings, a workshop and a hospital for conta- 
gious diseases, which were provided for by the last legislature, 
are nearly completed. 


Minnesota School.—Mr. H. H. Donnelly, M. A., a graduate 
of Columbian University and of the Normal Department of 
Gallaudet College, succeeds Mr. W. O. Connor, Jr., who has 
accepted a position as teacher in the Washington State School. 
Miss Alice J. Mott, who organized and has since conducted 
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the kindergarten department of this School, will probably take 
a year at Yale, having been awarded a scholarship there for a 
paper presented to that University. It is expected that she 
will return to her position here after she has secured her de- 
gree. 

Missouri School.—Mrs. Ida McCue and Miss Louise Harris 
have resigned as teachers, and Mr. 8. W. Gilbert, late of the 
Indiana Institution, and Miss Anna C. Allen, of the North Caro- 
lina Institution, have been appointed. Miss Allen has charge 
of the Oral Department, which is enlarged from two to four 
classes. 

New Jersey School.—A building for hospital purposes is in 
course of erection. It is of brick, rough cast, to correspond 
with the other buildings belonging to the School, and will ac- 
commodate twenty patients. The water supply of the School 
is now filtered according to the most approved methods, and 
all drinking water for the inmates is boiled. . 


New York Institution for Improved Instruction.—A kinder- 
garten cottage has been built this summer on the grounds of 


the Institution, at a cost of over $30,000, to provide for the 
care and instruction of children as young as five years of age. 
It is fire-proof throughout. It is five stories high and has a 
play-room, dining-room, two class-rooms, dormitories for 25 
pupils, and a number of bed-rooms for teachers and attendants. 
The surroundings of the little ones will be such as to cultivate 
the speech habit from the beginning. They will be under the 
supervision of competent kindergartners out of school hours, 
and will have their play-ground away from the older pupils. 


North Carolina (Raleigh) Institution.—Rev. Jos. Perry 
succeeds Dr. A. W. Peagues, resigned, as supervisor. Mr. W. 
A. Caldwell, recently of the Georgia school, succeeds Mr. C. 
N. Williams as teacher. Miss Sally Upperman succeeds Mrs.. 
A. W. Peagues, resigned, as teacher of an oral class, and Mrs. 
Rosa Cuffy has been added to the corps of teachers. 

North Carolina (Morganton) School.—Mrs. Anna C. Hurd 
has been appointed chief instructor of the Oral Department. 
Miss Daisy Winston Young, a daughter of the former princi- 
pal of the Institution at Raleigh, has been appointed to teach 
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in the Manual Department. Misses Hesta Reed, Annie Ervin, 
and Mattie Simms are student teachers, taking normal training 
in the Oral Department. 

North Dakota School.—The vacancy in the corps of in- 
structors caused by the marriage of Miss Joanna Randolph 
has been filled by the appointment of Miss Minnie E. Morris, 
B. A., a graduate of Gallaudet College. 

Palmacottuh (India) School.—EHphphatha for July an- 
nounces that a school for the deaf has been opened at Palma- 
cottah, Southern India, by Miss Swainson and Miss Askwith, 
English ladies. There are about a dozen pupils. Miss 
Swainson has already trained a native teacher for the girls 
and is training one forthe boys. She has adapted the manual 
alphabet to the Tamil characters, and the pupils are learning 
to read and write. ' 

Royal Cross School.—With the consent of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, the title ‘“‘ Royal” has been introduced into the name 
of the Cross School at Preston, England, and the new name 
will be “The Royal Cross School for the Deaf of North and 
Hast Lancashire.” 

South Carolina Institution.—-Miss M. M. King, teacher in 
the Oral Department, has resigned, and Miss Virginia E. 
Walker, daughter of the superintendent of the Institution, has 
been elected to fill the vacancy. 

Texas School.—Mr. W. A. Scott and Miss Birdie Casper, 
both teachers in this Institution, were married June 15, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, in Austin. Mrs. Scott re- 
signed her position as teacher, and the vacancy has been filled 
by the appointment of Miss Joe Johnson, of Austin. The 
last legislature made an appropriation for two additional 
teachers, and Misses Nannie Jones and Olivia Orr, of Austin, 
have been appointed to fill these positions. 

Utah School.—Mr. William §S. Marshall, teacher Iowa 
School for the past nine years, will teach in the Utah School 
this year. Miss Lucia E. Hanna, late of the Indiana Institu- 
tion, takes the place of Miss Katharine King, resigned. Miss 
Clara V. Eddy, a student of Gallaudet College last year, is 
appointed teacher of art. Mr. Frank M. Driggs has been 
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granted a year’s leave of absence to take the normal course 
at Gallaudet College. 

During the summer an “Annual” of sixty pages, fully illus- 
trated, was issued from the School press. 


Virginia Institution.—Miss Frances Burr Way, who has 
been teaching in the Florida School, was elected last June to 
take charge of an articulation class which will be re estab- 
lished in this school at the beginning of the next session. 
Mr. G. D. Euritt, teacher of the first class, was promoted to 
the high class to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
DeLong. Mr. H. M. Chamberlayne, teacher of the second- 
class, was promoted to the first class, and Mr. S. C. Jones, 
who has been connected with the school in several capacities 
for a number of years, was elected teacher of the second class. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution. —Miss Maria P. Orr, who 
had been connected with this school for many years, has re- 
signed to accept the place of teacher in the California Insti- 
tution. Miss Mabel Libby, of Portland, Maine, who spent 
last year in the Portland School, has been called to fill the 
vacancy thus created. 

The hospital known as “The William and Jane Holmes Me- 
morial Hospital” was dedicated a few weeks before the close 
of the last term of school. This was built from the proceeds of 
a legacy from Mr. and Miss Holmes. The furniture for the 
building was made by the boys of the carpenter shop under 
the direction of the foreman, and much of the carpenter work 
of the house was also done by them. It is larger than is 
needed at present and will answer the needs of the Institution 
for many years to come. 

Wisconsin School._-Miss Laura Sparks, who taught last 
year in Mrs. E. B. Phoenix’s absence, does not return; Mrs. 
Phoenix resumes work after a year’s absence in Europe. Miss 
M. D. Fonner, formerly of the McCowen Oral School, has 
been permanently engaged in the Oral Department and Mr. 
W. F. Gray is transferred to an oral class. This gives a ma- 
jority of the teachers oral work, and apportions about half of 
the pupils to speaking classes. The manual-training equip- 
ment is now made complete by the installation of eight of the 
latest style down-draft Buffalo forges. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Supervision out of School.—The question of the supervision 
of pupils out of school has received much discussion of late in 
the conferences and periodicals of our English brethren. 
Nearly the whole of the Quarterly Review for July is devoted 
to a “symposium ” on this subject. In the past the position 
of teacher in an English school for the deaf has generally 
meant “a frequent daily, or an occasionally weekly, burden of 
fourteen hours of continuous duty per day,” and the tasks he 
has had to perform have been such as “only properly belong 
to the nurse, the caretaker, and the domestic,” including 
“anything from superintending children’s washing to attend- 
ing a boiler or cleaning a swill-house.” It is not strange that 
under such a system “ the teacher on ‘duty’ days welcomed 
school-time as an opportunity of getting a much-needed 
‘rest,’ ” and that in many other ways the educational efficiency 
of the schools has been seriously impaired. But a brighter 
day for the English teacher seems to be dawning. Already 
in the Doncaster, Preston, and Ulster Institutions the Ameri- 
can system of supervisors has been introduced and there 
seems good reason to hope that this much-needed reform will 
soon make its way into all the schools, leaving the teachers 
free to devote their best energies to the work of the school- 
room. 


Classes in Common Schools.—The Illinois legislature at its 
last session passed an act authorizing school districts 
throughout the State “to establish and maintain classes for 
the deaf in the public schools, and authorizing payment 
therefor from State common-school funds.” The deaf of the 
State opposed the act on the ground that the educational ad- 
vantages offered in the Institution at Jacksonville are greater 
than could be afforded in the proposed classes in common 
schools. The text of the act is as follows : 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of’ the State of Illinois, repre- 
sented in the General Assembly: That upon application by a board of 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction, he shall grant permission to such 
board of education or directors and such board of education or directors 
shall thereupon be empowered to maintain as part of a public school, 
within its limits, one or more classes, having an average attendance of 
not less than three pupils, for the instruction of deaf persons over the 
age of three and under twenty-one years, residents of the State of 
Illinois. 

§ 2. Such board of education or directors which shall maintain one or 
more classes for the instruction of the deaf shall report to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction annually, and as often as said State 
Superintendent shall direct, such facts concerning such class or classes 
as he may require. 

§ 3. The county superintendent of schools in each county is hereby 
authorized and directed to apportion and pay, out of the State common 
school fund received by such county, to the treasurer or other financial 
officer of such board of education or directors maintaining such class or 
classes for the instruction of the deaf, the sum of one hundred and fifty 
dollars for each deaf pupil, resident of such county, instructed in any 
such class for at least nine months during the school year, and a share 
of such sum proportionate to the term of instruction of any such pupil 
as shall be so instructed less than nine months during such year. If no 
such class shall be maintained in a public school in any county, but 
persons residing in such county shall attend such class in an adjoining 
county with the permission of the county superintendent of the county 
not maintaining such class, then said superintendent shall pay to the 
financial officer of the board of education or directors of the district 
maintaining such class the amount above specified for each pupil attend- 
ing such class in such other county. , 

§ 4. The sums provided in the next preceding section shall be paid by 
such county superintendent of schools as soon as may be after the re- 
ceipt by him of the State common school fund in each year, upon satis- 
factory proof being made to him by the president and the secretary or 
clerk of such board of education or directors maintaining such class, of 
the number of pupils instructed in such class or classes, and their resi- 
dences, and the period of time each such pupil shall have been so in- 
structed in such class or classes for the preceding school yeur. 

§ 5. All teachers in such classses shall be appointed by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction upon application of the board of 
education or directors of the school district maintaining such class or 
classes; the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to have the 
power to remove such teachers for cause. No person shall be appointed 
to teach any such class who shall not have first obtained a teacher’s cer- 
tificate, as provided by law, and who shall not have received specific in- 
struction in the teaching of the deaf for a term of not less than one 
year. 
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President Gallaudet’s Mission.—The foreign periodicals for 
the deaf contain full and enthusiastic reports of President 
Gallaudet’s recent visit to Europe, described in his letter in 
the present number of the Annals, and express the earnest 
hope that much good will result from it. The Address from 
the Officers and Directors of the Columbia Institution, also 
published in the present number of the Annals, has been 
transiated into Italian by an assistant of the American Em- 
bassy at Rome, and into German by Mr. A. M. Watzulik, a 
deaf man of Altenberg, and a French translation is announced 
for publication by the deaf of France. 


Death of Mr. Magnat.—Mr. Joseph Marius Magnat, a 
French teacher of the deaf and author of a “ Course in Artic- 
ulation,” “‘ Reader,” and other works relating to their educa- 
tion, died in New York May 24, 1897, of Bright’s disease. Mr. 
Magnat was trained for the work of teaching the deaf at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, by Mr. J. Hugentobler, now director of the 
Lyons Institution. He was director of the school founded by 
the Péreire family in Paris from its establishment in 1875 
until its discontinuance in 1886, and afterwards conducted a 
private school at Rueil, a village near Paris. This school was 
also discontinued, and in 1896 Mr. Magnat came to America. 
He took an active part in the meeting of the American Associ- 
ation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf held at 
Mt. Airy last year, and afterwards was engaged in New York 
in teaching French and preparing some works for publication. 
On the 22d of October last he was married to Miss Anna M. 
Coley, an American lady, who survives him, and who hopes in 
time to have all his works published. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


WantTeED, by a young lady with six years’ experience as a 
teacher, a position in a deaf-mute school. References given. 
Address M. L. C., Box 391, Barry, Illinois. 
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